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AN  INQUIRY 

INTO  TIIE 

REAL  NATURE  OF  HYSTERIA. 


D.  Dii  BERDT  IIOVELL,  F.E.C.S.E.,  &c. 


A name  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  good  which,  irrespective  of  deri- 
vation, indicates  the  thing  meant,  and  at  the  same  time  separates  and 
distinguishes  it  from  others.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the  term 
Hysteria  must  be  admitted  to  refer  to  a condition  of  ill  health  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar,  but  which  nobody  pretends  perfectly  to 
understand ; which,  although  very  common,  seems  to  set  ordinary 
rules  and  regulations  at  defiance,  and  perplexes  the  physician  quite 
as  much  as  it  vexes  and  disturbs  the  patient. 

We  have  often  been  told  that  “ the  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,”  but  with  an  altered  nomenclature  it  would  no  longer 
retain  its  recognised  place  among  flowers,  and  would  undoubtedly 
lose  many  of  its  oldest  and  best  associations.  Now  that  which  is 
very  undesirable  for  a beautiful  flower  like  the  rose,  would  be  a very 
advantageous  change  for  a disagreeable  morbid  condition  so  much 
beset  with  apparent  anomalies  and  unpleasant  reminiscences,  as  the 
disease  miscalled  Hysteria,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  get 
rid  of  that  sort  of  name  which  given  to  a dog  would  hang  him. 

The  ignorance  of  dark  ages  has  ever  led  mankind  to  seek  expla- 
nation of  preternatural  phenomena  by  spiritual  agencies.  Persons 
whose  condition  or  conduct  was  unaccountable  were  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  devils  or  evil  spirits.  Those  who  from  circumstances 
seemed  to  be  endued  with  more  than  ordinary  power  or  supernatural 
influence  were  accounted  wizards  or  witches,  and  considered  to  ex- 
ercise witchcraft.  “ The  voices”  heard  by  J oan  of  Arc,  which  were 
phenomena  incidental  to  a condition  of  alternate  excitement  and 
consequent  depression  of  nerve-power,  were  attributed  to  this  evil 
spiritual  influence,  and  an  English  Peer,  and  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
had  her  burnt  accordingly  : and  in  the  present  day  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hook,  in  his  f Lives  of  the  Archbishops/  speaks  of  the  Maid  of 
Kent  as  having  been  hysterical , but  he  does  not  state  whence  he 
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derives  this  medical  opinion.  Again,  by  our  own  profession,  attacks 
of  epilepsy  were  associated  with  the  “ aura  epileptica”  which  pre- 
ceded them.  Thus  it  became  very  natural  for  the  physicians  of  past 
ages  to  attribute  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  to  “vapours  from  the 
womb in  short,  many  even  to  the  present  day  have  regarded 
the  hysterical  patient  as  a person  possessed  by  some  demoniacal 
influence,  and  finding  no  other  explanatory  solution  of  the  ano- 
malous symptoms,  and  no  ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  have 
no  doubt  at  various  times  longed  for  the  divining  power  'of  the  exorcist 
to  exclaim  with  authority,  “ Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  her/’ 

The  following  extract  from  the  ‘Dublin  Quarterly  Journal/  May, 
1869,  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  ITalton,  is  a fair  representation  of 
many  of  the  features  of  this  class  of  case. 

“ Case  YII. — Miss  A.  B — , aged  thirty-six,  unmarried,  a teacher  of 
languages  ; she  came  under  my  care  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  year. 
I found  her  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute  abdominal  pain,  with 
a rapid  pulse,  flushed  face,  aud  some  tenderness,  but  evidently  of  an 
hysterical  character,  as  it  was  much  less  when  her  attention  was 
otherwise  engaged.  The  attack  yielded  promptly  to  draughts  con- 
taining half  a drachm  each  of  cklorodyne,  sulphuric  ether,  and  com- 
pound spirits  of  ammonia. 

“ On  visiting  her  next  day,  I learned  she  had  been  confined  to  her 
room  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  for  the  most  of  that  time  to  her 
bed.  She  had  been  treated  by  various  medical  men,  but  had  received 
no  benefit.  After  a careful  examination,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  her  organs  were  healthy.  Her  appetite  was  pretty  fair,  and 
she  was  very  well  nourished  for  one  so  confined.  She  complained 
of  weakness  in  her  limbs  and  back,  and  some  slight  leucorrhcea. 
There  were  various  foods  which  she  averred  she  could  not  digest, 
and  others  much  more  indigestible  which  she  assimilated  with  ease. 

“ I commenced  with  a careful  course  of  valerianates,  both  of  iron  and 
quinine,  with  an  occasional  bitter  infusion ; regulating  the  bowels  with 
aloes  and  assafoetida,  with  small  doses  (one  thirtieth  of  a grain)  of 
strychnia  and  croton  oil,  as  they  were  occasionally  very  obstinate. 

“ I encouraged  her,  meantime,  to  hope  for  a speedy  and  favor- 
able issue  to  the  treatment,  carefully  attending  to  all  her  accounts 
of  local  pains,  applying  belladonna  and  opium  plasters  when  the  un- 
easiness was  referred  to  the  chest  or  back,  and  hot  stupes  when  the 
abdomen  was  affected. 

“ Under  this  treatment  she  was  up  in  a month,  and  in  three  from 
the  time  of  commencing  the  treatment,  she  walked  five  Irish  miles 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  her  friends,  who  had  been  expecting  her 
death  for  months. 

“She  has  since  (nine  months  ago)  remained  perfectly  well,  and 
has  resumed  her  profession  as  a teacher. 

“ I have  since  met  with  a similar  case,  which  promises  to  turn  out 
as  favorably.” 

The  treatment  of  this  case  was  equally  judicious  and  successful. 
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The  symptoms  were  briefly  loss  of  power,  which  incapacitated  from 
ordinary  duties,  acute  pain  which  appears  not  to  have  had  any  fixed 
seat,  and  some  disturbance  of  appetite  and  digestive  functions. 
These  were  effectually  removed  by  the  moral  treatment  of  general 
encouragement,  tonics,  narcotics,  antispasmodics,  and  suitable  ape- 
rients. Notwithstanding  that  the  complaints  of  pain  appear  not  to 
have  been  thoroughly  believed  in,  they  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
real.  Thus  one  source  of  vexation  and  annoyance  to  the  patient, 
namely  the  distrust  and  tacit  contradiction  of  her  own  statements, 
was  removed  and  set  at  rest.  Some  important  questions  present 
themselves,  why  was  the  case  termed  hysterical  ? Why  did  not  the 
patient  get  well  sooner  ? How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  various 
medical  men  did  no  good  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  and  that  one 
with  good  judgment  and  common  sense  effected  a cure  in  three 
months  ? Was  it  that  the  case  was  really  intractable,  or,  that  the 
right  treatment  was  not  adopted  earlier  ? Was  the  want  of  success 
due  to  the  obstinacy  and  contumacy  of  the  patient,  or  was  the 
medical  view  of  the  case  not  in  accordance  with  its  real  nature  ? 
Had  the  “vapours  of  the  womb/'  or  the  more  modern  idea  of 
“ uterine  irritation”  really  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  or,  do 
these  fictions  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  practitioner  ? 

The  successful  treatment  of  the  case  does  not  lead  to  any  rational 
explanation  of  its  nature,  or  account  for  its  long  continuance ; on 
the  other  hand  a question  is  implied,  though  not  actually  raised,  as 
to  the  reality  of  some  of  the  symptoms  ; whether  partially,  at  least, 
the  complaints  were  not  fictitious.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  phy- 
sical existence  of  any  symptom,  pain  for  instance,  which  is  transient 
and  fugitive,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  cause  of  phy- 
sical disturbance  must  have  existed  which  was  neither  tangible  nor 
permanent.  The  usual  conditions  of  life  and  some  bodily  functions 
were  perverted,  and  this  state  has  not  infrequently,  and  perhaps 
in  this  particular  instance  was  actually  attributed  to  morbid 
imagination,  fancy,  wilfulness,  obstinacy,  and  deceit;  in  a word, 
to  moral  obliquity.  We  thus  arrive  at  a point  at  which  we  admit 
that  physical  effects  are  associated  with  a moral  cause.  In  the  case 
in  question  both  physical  and  moral  disabilities  were  eventually  re- 
moved, for  the  patient  resumed  the  exercise  of  her  profession  as  a 
teacher.  It  appears  then,  that,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  some 
cause  prevailed  which  incapacitated  this  lady  from  the  exercise  of 
her  profession,  and  during  that  time  her  capabilities  were  suspended. 
We  are  thus  compelled  to  recognise  and  inquire  into  the  influence  of 
psychical,  i.e.  mental  and  moral  action  in  producing  physical  disease. 

I.  On  the  critical  day  of  the  commercial  panic  in  18G6,  a man 
presented  a bill  of  large  amount,  in  Lombard  Street.  The  bill  was 
dishonoured.  The  man  dropped,  and  died  on  the  spot.  It  is  a 
point  of  secondary  importance  to  inquire  whether  his  heart  was  per- 
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fectly  sound,  or  whether  it  was  fatty.  The  shock  produced  death. 
Now,  if  a cause  of  this  magnitude  produce  death  in  a man,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  a shock  of  less  degree  would  suffice  to  in- 
fluence the  more  delicate  organization  of  a woman,  and  affect  her 
health  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  To  treat  such  a case  physically, 
and  to  ignore  the  psychical  element,  would  necessarily  be  to  treat 
such  a case  imperfectly. 

II.  When,  after  a long  and  fatiguing  march  the  British  Army 
was  approaching  Magdala,  many  men  of  the  4th  Regiment  fell  out 
of  the  ranks  and  remained  behind,  many  murmured  and  were  dis- 
contented ; the  order  of  march  was  disarranged,  disorganization  and 
demoralization  had  begun.  Suddenly  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight, 
the  bugle  sounded,  weariness,  fatigue,  pains,  discontent,  hunger  and 
thirst  were  forgotten,  all  eagerly  came  to  the  front,  ready  for  action. 
Here  physical  fatigue,  together  with  some  sense  of  hope  deferred, 
and  disappointment,  sufficed  to  cause  moral  depression,  which  was 
soon  dispelled  by  “the  trumpet  call  of  duty/"’ 

III.  A labouring  man  was  partially  buried  by  a slip  of  earth,  and 
nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  could  be  extricated ; for  a time  he 
was  cold  and  almost  pulseless,  but  when  he  was  disinterred  he  asked 
anxiously  for  his  wife,  and  became  hysterical.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
this  condition  was  the  combined  effect  of  shock  and  consequent 
emotion.  Its  occurrence  in  a man  also  proves  that  the  hypothesis 
which  connects  the  condition  with  the  organ  with  which  the  name 
assumes  that  it  is  inseparably  connected,  is  quite  fallacious.  It  is 
surprising  that  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  a term,  so  wrong,  and 
involving  so  much  ignorance  and  prejudice,  should  have  been  so 
long  retained,  and  pertinaciously  used.  It  is  simply  an  emotional 
condition  affecting  the  physical  frame  ; and  being  in  itself  psychical, 
that  is  to  say  essentially  moral,  it  affects  the  moral  condition  of  the 
patient  as  well  as  the  physical ; the  results  are  not  only  physical 
disorder  and  loss  of  physical  strength,  but  moral  derangement,  loss 
of  moral  power,  and  weakening  of  moral  control ; moral  coinage, 
energy,  determination,  are  alike  lowered  and  depressed ; add  to 
these  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  depression,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  is  one  very  obnoxious  to  irritation,  and  we  get  at  once  the  key 
to  the  explanation  of  the  whole  phenomena  miscalled  hysterical. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  effects  of  moral  shock  may  be 

I.  Primary  ; acting  decisively  upon  a physical  organization  which 
may  be  sound,  or  imperfect ; or, 

il.  Secondary ; being  induced  by  fatigue  or  some  other  form  of 

physical  depression;  or,  . . , . 

III.  Emotion,  or  moral  shock  may  ensue  upon  physical  shock ; 

the  latter  acting  as  a predisposing  cause.  . . . 

We  next  see  that  some  persons  are  more  easily  affected  in  this 
manner  than  others,  and  this  predisposition  may  be  increased  )y 


favouring  circumstances.1  Next  to  the  liability  to  attack  we  are 
bound  to  consider  the  power  that  the  constitution  may  have  to 
throw  off  the  effects;  so  that  we  have  not  only  to  determine 
the  effects  of  moral  shock  and  what  are  the  immediate  results,  but 
also  whether  those  results  are  temporary,  or  more  or  less  permanent  ; 
also,  what  liabilities  are  left  behind.  The  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing between  symptoms  of  a purely  physical  nature,  and  those  that 
have  a moral  or  psychical  origin  next  becomes  evident,  also,  of  not 
attributing  to  fanciful  or  superstitious  origin,  symptoms  which  have 
reality  in  their  existence, ‘notwithstanding  their  apparently  unreal 
and  insufficient  cause. 

The  word  moral  is  here  used  as  synonymous  with  psychical,  be- 
cause, although  the  Psyche  or  represents  the  combination  of 

the  mental  and  moral  qualities,  it  is  assumed  that  the  moral  is  the 
superior,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two ; the  term  moral  is 
frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  relation  to  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities. 

If  we  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a patient  in  the 
condition  first  described  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  shock  of 
some  kind — grief,  fear,  disappointed  hope,  broken  confidence,  or 
what  not,  we  might  reasonably  expect  prostration  of  strength,  loss 
of  wonted  energy  and  resolution,  inability  to  perform  accustomed 
exercises,  &c.,  or  that  the  exertions  of  ordinary  life,  if  persevered  in 
with  difficulty,  and  against  inclination,  should  result  not  only  in 
early  and  undue  fatigue,  but  in  pain,  restlessness,  malaise,  inability 
to  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.  If  the  nature  of  the  case  were  thus 
imperfectly  understood,  or  not  rightly  apprehended,  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  medical  advice,  under  a wrong  impression,  might  urge  the 
patient  to  undertake  a task  which  she  was  unequal  to  attempt  and 
unable  to  accomplish.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  failure  of  this 
attempt  might  be  imputed  to  wilfulness  and  obstinacy,  and  the  con- 
dition of  ill  health  to  fancifulness,  because  no  sufficient  reason  for 
the  morbid  condition  would  be  apparent.  There  would  be  no  real 
psychological  difference  between  such  a misinterpretation  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  and  that  which  referred  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of 
Arc  to  witchcraft,  and  the  idea  carried  out  would,  making  some 
allowance  for  the  different  historical  age,  result  in  similar  barbarous 
treatment. 

But  to  return  to  the  patient.  The  virtual  effect  of  such  misun- 
derstanding would  be  to  add  irritation,  in  the  form  of  worry,  to  the 


1 James  V,  of  Scotland,  died  under  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Hosack 
remarks,  “ His  untimely  death  furnishes  a solitary  example  of  a prince  of  vigorous 
intellect,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  intoler- 
able grief.”  “ He  could  die,”  says  Drummond,  “ but  he  could  not  digest  a 
disaster,”  Robertson’s  * History,’  p.  285. 
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condition  of  depressed  power  already  existing ; the  result  would  be 
paroxysms  of  some  kind,  spasms,  palpitations,  muscular  con- 
tractions, rigidity,  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  paralysis,  miscalled 
hysterical. 

The  condition  of  depressed  nerve-power  under  consideration  pre- 
sents two  phases,  a tendency  to  exalted  action  in  the  form  of  preter- 
naturally  acute  sense  of  sound,  touch,  and  feeling,  constituting  a 
general  state  of  hyperesthesia ; in  this  state,  if  the  attention  be 
diverted  to  other  objects,  or  some  matter  of  interest  be  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  patient,  this  condition  of  over-sensitiveness  would 
be  superseded.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  the  condition  is 
open  to  much  misinterpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  depressed 
condition  of  nervous  system  is  very  obnoxious  to  irritation  from  both 
moral  and  physical  causes.  I have  traced  the  so-called  hysterical 
paralysis  in  the  case  of  a schoolgirl  to  worry,  and  the  tendency  to 
drag  the  lower  limbs  in  others  has  been  much  relieved  by  unloading 
the  colon  and  rectum  of  scybala ; in  addition  to  this  palliative  treat- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  power  and  improve  the  strength  of 
the  patient  in  order  to  effect  a cure.  “ How  is  it,”  writes  a patient, 
“ that  whenever  I am  worried  the  headache  and  distressing  attacks 
of  sickness,  of  which  I have  so  often  complained,  invariably  come 
on  ? ” Again,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  physical  fatigue  conduces  to 
create  a susceptibility  to  emotional  influences,  physical  exercise  is, 
on  the  other,  an  essential  point  of  treatment  in  these  cases.  So 
long  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed  she  is  debarred  from  exercise,  which 
is  the  great  means  of  keeping  up  and  improving  strength ; thus  the 
pain  and  undue  fatigue  which  follows  exercise  must  be  superseded 
by  instituting  the  inducement  of  some  ulterior  object ; in  short,  the 
patient  must  be  soothed,  helped,  and  encouraged;  not  irritated, 
bullied,  or  forced.  A7iewed  through  the  coloured  medium  of  hys- 
teria, the  case  is  complex,  anomalous,  incomprehensible;  regarded 
as  a condition  of  depressed  nerve-power, — of  neurosis,  from  emotional 
causes,  nothing  can  be  more  simple.  The  physical  cause  of  uterine 
irritation  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  psychical  effect  of  adverse 
emotional  influence.  If  worry  does  not  actually  cause  pain  it  some- 
times tends  to  make  it  acute.  I attended  a young  married  woman 
who  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  breast  and  left  hypochondriac 
region,  and  her  sense  of  pain  was  so  vivid  that  it  was  in  vain  I 
assured  her  that  there  was  no  organic  disease  in  those  two  particular 
regions;  she  was  not  satisfied  without  going  upstairs  to  undress,  and 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  having  ocular  demonstration.  I was 
somewhat  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  excessive  pain,  for  otherwise 
her  ailments  were  slight,  until  she  told  me  that  she  had  been  a good 
deal  worried  in  a trivial  way.  Her  husband’s  family  would  insist 
that  she  was  pregnant,  and  she  had  very  good  reason  for  knowing 
that  she  was  not,  and  they  kept  persecuting  her  to  lie  on  the  sofa 


and  keep  her  feet  up,  which  she  did  not  at  all  like,  and  considered 
to  be  quite  unnecessary.  “ Very  well,  then/'  I said,  “ do  as  they  wish ; 
when  they  come  to  see  you,  lie  on  the  sofa  and  put  your  feet  up, 
and  when  they  have  gone  away,  get  up  and  walk  about  again/'  She 
laughed  heartily  at  the  simple  stratagem,  and  I heard  nothing  more 
of  the  pain  in  the  side. 

Pain,  as  well  as  functional  disturbance,  is  also  frequently  co- 
existent with  anxiety,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a graver  form  of 
worry.  A gentleman  about  G7  years  of  age,  wdio  was  under  great 
anxiety  connected  with  business,  suffered  from  great  pain  and  peri- 
cardial distress,  which  came  on  regularly  at  three  a.m.  He  almost 
invariably  woke  up  from  sleep  to  sutler  in  this  manner,  and  could 
never  obtain  other  than  very  broken  rest  afterwards.  The  valvular 
condition  of  the  heart  was  sound,  but  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
structural  degeneration.  Various  remedies  were  prescribed,  and 
different  modes  of  treatment  adopted,  with  only  partial  success. 
The  subsequent  personal  experience  of  this  patient  quite  coincided 
with  the  opinion  above  mentioned,  for  meeting  me  some  time 
afterwards,  he  exclaimed,  “ 1 have  lost  my  anxiety,  and  I have  lost 
my  pain." 

There  remains  yet  another  view  of  the  condition  under  investiga- 
tion, which,  although  not  usually  taken,  may  yet  be  advantageously 
considered,  namely,  the  view  taken  by  the  patient  of  the  comparative 
effects  of  treatment  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  opposite  opinions 
entertained  of  this  class  of  case.  The  writings  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  truthfulness,  simplicity,  and  purity, 
contain  a record  of  his  own  appreciation  of  the  kindly  services  of  a 
distinguished  member  of  our  own  profession,  rendered  to  himself 
under  circumstances  of  painful  moral  depression.  As  a matter  of 
course  the  condition  is  morhid,  or  it  would  not  call  for  medical  care 
and  attention. 


“ Virtuous  and  faithful  Heberden ! whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfil.  . . . 

“ Look  where  he  comes ! In  this  embowered  alcove, 

Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a statue  move.” 

Then  follows  the  personal  description  of  his  own  sufferings  : — 

“ Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fix’t,  foot  falling  slow, 

Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 

Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress. 

Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express.  . . . 

This  is  a sight  for  pity  to  peruse, 

Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views.  . . . 

Till  sympathy  contract  a kindred  pain.  . . . 

This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest, 

Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least. 

J oh  felt  it,  when  he  groaned  beneath  the  rod 
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Aiul  the  barbed  arrows  of  a frowning  God, 

And  such  emollients  as  bis  friends  could  spare ; 
Friends,  such  as  his,  for  modern  Jobs  prepare. 
West,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  feel.  . . . 
And  minds  that  deem  derided  pain  a treat.  . . . 
“Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a clumsy  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  by  God’s  severest  stroke ; 

But  with  a soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a sacred  thing.” 


Next  follow  valuable  hints  as  to  treatment  in  such  eases  : — 

“ Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A laugh  at  his  expense  ”.  . . . hut 
“ He  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man. 

Does  all,  and  deems  too  little,  what  he  can 
T’  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part, 

And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a broken  heart. 

’Tis  not  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose — 

Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a dream  of  woes.  . . . 

No  wounds  like  those  a wounded  spirit  feels, 

No  cure  for  such  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals.” 


So  much  for  the  psychological  interpretation  of  this  state,  versus 
the  pathological  hypothesis  of  uterine  irritation.  The  recognition  of 
the  physical  effects  of  moral  or  psychical  causes  is  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  subject.  The  modus  operandi  of  these 
influences,  and  the  particular  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which 
they  affect,  still  require  investigation  and  determining.  Tor  the 
present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  moral  and  motor 
powers  are  affected  more  than  the  mental ; the  feelings,  both  moral 
and  physical,  more  than  the  intellect ; motion,  sensation,  volition, 
together  with  those  portions  of  the  nervous  system  which  direct  and 
control  circulation,  more  than  the  functions  which  are  strictly  cere- 
bral ; the  spinal  marrow  and  the  sympathetic  more  frequently  than 
the  brain. 


Postscript. — A lamentable  instance  of  the  evil  arising  from  the 
habit  of  designating  a depressed  condition  of  physical  and  moral 
power  by  the  inappropriate  name  Hysteria,  and  attributing  the 
attendant  disabilities  to  wilfulness,  obstinacy  and  deceit,  has  just 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  who,  with  equal  incorrectness 
and  misapplication  of  terms,  was  called  “ The  Tasting  Girl  in  Wales."” 
The  expedition  of  nurses  devised  by  metropolitan  and  provincial 
physicians  was  not  only  founded  on  a misconception  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case  and  a waste  of  medical  power,  but  also  an  entire  mis- 
direction of  treatment.  It  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  with  the 
idea  that  to  convict  the  patient  of  imposture  was  a fundamental  and 
necessary  step  towards  her  cure. 

It  failed  grievously  in  respect  of  both  objects.  It  certainly 
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proved,  what  every  sensible  person  knew  before,  that  the  girl 
could  not,  and  did  not,  live  without  food.  But  it  did  nothing 
towards  removing  the  physical  and  moral  disability  of  anorexia  or 
inappetency  which  constituted  one  real  difficulty  of  the  case. 

If,  instead  of  setting  four  experienced  nurses  to  watch  a weak, 
ignorant  girl  starve  to  death,  one  sensible  motherly  woman  had 
been  appointed  who  would  have  undertaken  to  put  food  in  her  way, 
and  induce  her  to  eat  overtly  instead  of  covertly,  the  result  of  the  case 
would  most  probably  have  been  very  different.  The  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  lumbrici  in  the  ileum,  which  at  once  accounts 
for  many  of  the  symptoms,  and  especially  for  the  disinclination  to 
take  food.  As  regards  the  patient,  the  condition  of  ill  health  appears 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  loss  of  blood  in  the  first  instance,  and 
moral  depression  and  loss  of  moral  power  ensued  upon  physical. 
The  case  would  come  under  Division  II,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  paper.  The  commonly  received  opinions  concerning 
this  class  of  case  are  well  represented  by  the  letter  of  the  senior 
physician  of  the  hospital  which  provided  the  nurses  to  a leading 
public  journal,*  and  the  remark  has  been  completely  verified  that 
"The  term  Hysteria  refers  to  a condition  of  ill  health  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar,  but  which  nobody  pretends  perfectly  to  under- 
stand,” &c.  "No  medical  man  of  experience,”  he  writes,  " would 
regard  such  a case  as  that  of  the  Welsh  Tasting  Girl  with  any 
interest  whatever.  Toolish  and  mischievous  juggling  of  the  kind  is 
common  enough.” 

Let  me  ask,  can  any  class  of  case  be  devoid  of  interest  of  which 
the  real  nature  is  so  undetermined  and  misunderstood  ? If  juggling 
exists  in  such  cases,  the  more  need  of  a clear  exposition  by  com- 
petent persons ; and  if  physicians  decline  to  investigate  and  explain, 
who  is  to  undertake  the  task  ? The  poor  child  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  juggling,  but  the  victim  of  it.  The  existing  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  and  the  superstitious  interpretation  of  it,  were  fostered  by 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a mistake 
to  stigmatise  as  wilful  and  intentional  the  deviations  from  moral 
rectitude  to  which  patients  in  this  state  are  liable ; they  are  morbid 
products  just  as  much  as  the  cutting  of  a man’s  own  throat  is  the 
result  of  depressed  spirits  and  ill  health,  during  which  a right 
principle  of  action  is  lost  sight  of.  No  good  is  done  by  thrusting 
a stake  through  the  dead  body  and  burying  it  in  a crossway  in  the 
one  case,  or  by  branding  the  living  character  with  falsity  and  im- 
posture in  the  other.  The  object  of  treatment  should  be  to  relieve 
the  condition  which  leads  to  such  painful  results,  not  to  punish  those 
who  are  unfortunately  the  subjects  of  it.  If  such  cases  were  rightly 
diagnosed  in  an  early  stage,  the  physical  disabilities  removed,  and  the 
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moral  condition  elevated,  certain  good  would  be  done  and  much  evil 
prevented.  It  is  because  the  term  Hysteria  is  associated  with  so 
much  prejudice  and  so  many  erroneous  views  that  it  is  so  desirable, 
if  not  actually  necessary,  to  extirpate  it.  If  the  condition  were 
recognised  to  be  essentially  that  of  want  of  power  and  loss  of 
strength,  both  moral  and  physical,  there  would  be  a greater  proba- 
bility of  the  right  help  being  afforded.  W e should  have  the  satis- 
faction of  sound  and  clear  opinion  instead  of  vague  and  obscure 
hypothesis,  and  a greater  probability  of  treatment  being  adopted 
more  worthy  of  a liberal  and  enlightened  profession. 


PART  II. 


If  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this  morbid 
condition  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  we  shall  find  that 
there  has  been  a want  of  obvious  and  intelligible  connection  between 
the  palpable  symptoms  and  the  circumstances  which  have  produced 
them.  It  has  not  been  comprehended  because  the  rationale  has  not 
been  clearly  made  out ; for  the  same  reason  it  has  often  been  wrongly 
interpreted.  The  symptoms  also  appear  not  only  inexplicable  but 
contradictory,  the  patient  at  one  time  lying  listless,  incapable,  and 
useless,  at  another  violently  disturbed,  tossing  about  with  wild 
profusion  of  direction  and  reckless  expenditure  of  force,  like 
machinery  without  a fly-wheel.  We  need  some  explanation  which 
will  reconcile  these  extremes  and  account  for  their  production,  and 
are  thus  brought  to  consider,  not  only  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  human  frame  and  the  physical  causes  which  act  upon  it,  but 
also  its  super- physical  relations  and  influences. 
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“In  ordinary  conversation/’  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  'Lectures 
on  Sound/  "the  physical  precedes  and  arouses  the  psychological. 
The  spoken  language  which  is  to  give  us  pleasure  or  pain,  which  is 
to  move  us  to  anger  or  soothe  us  to  peace,  is  a purely  mechanical 
condition  of  the  intervening  air.”  The  different  emotions  thus  pro- 
duced are  quite  distinct,  it  is  to  be  observed,  from  the  perceptive 
power  or  faculty  receiving  the  sound  which  gives  rise  to  them.  It 
is  not  only  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  in  the  case  of  sound,  that 
these  effects  are  produced,  but  through  that  of  sight,  in  that  of 
reading.  The  emotion  follows  with  equal  rapidity  in  both  instances, 
and  although  the  communication  is  received  by  an  organ  of  special 
sense  in  either  case,  by  the  ear  in  hearing,  and  by  the  eye  in  seeing, 
the  effect  does  not  dwell  with  the  percipient  or  intellectual  faculties, 
but  falls  upon  those  of  feeling.  We  experience  a familiar  instance 
of,  not  only  the  optical  impression  but  also  the  sensation  of,  motion, 
if  when  sitting  in  a railway  carriage  at  rest,  another  train  begins  to 
move  gently  at  the  side.  Tor  a short  interval  of  time  we  are  doubtful 
whether  we  are  moving  or  the  train  beside  us,  and  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary  to  correct  our  sensation  by  the  observation  of 
some  fixed  object.  In  this  case  the  mental  perception  and  the  sen- 
sation, although  quite  distinct  in  themselves,  pass  the  one  into  the 
other  so  quickly,  that  they  become  confused,  and  apparently  identical. 

These  are  instances  of  moral  effects  produced  in  our  systems  by 
physical  causes ; but  the  class  of  case  more  immediately  under  in- 
vestigation represents  the  converse  of  these,  viz.  the  physical  effects 
upon  our  systems  of  emotional  or  psychical  causes.  The  precise 
pathology  of  this  is  difficult  to  arrive  at,  partly  because  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  cases  is  temporary  only,  and  in  the  small 
number  that  go  on  to  a fatal  termination  the  immediate  effects  are 
usually  beyond  the  reach  of  morbid  anatomy.  Add  to  which  that 
the  results  are  not  simple,  but  complicated  with  other  maladies ; not 
only  so,  but  the  physiology  of  the  subject  is  also  quite  undetermined, 
and  this  in  itself  constitutes  a great,  if  not,  indeed,  a main  difficulty, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  investigation,  inasmuch  as  a knowledge  of 
the  normal  or  natural  condition  is  indispensable  before  seeking  to 
explain  abnormal  or  morbid  changes. 

Inquiry  into  the  subject  carries  us  not  only  into  the  compara- 
tively unexplored  regions  of  Psychology,  but  into  the  “ terra 
incognita”  of  Metaphysics.  It  may  thus  become  useful  in  eluci- 
dating the  one,  and  leading  to  a better  definition  of  the  other ; for 
we  are  obliged  to  consider,  separately,  the  functions  of  the  body,  the 
directing  power  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  both  by  the  feelings, 
the  ruling  influence  of  character  or  principle  in  directing  all ; in  a 
word,  body,  a wjta;  mind  and  feeling,  or  that  combination  of  the 
mental  and  moral  which  constitutes  the  soul,  xpvxn ; and  the  principle 
or  spirit,  nviv/ict. 
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It  here  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  the  material  conditions 
of  our  system  or  constitution  from  the  immaterial,  and,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  to  determine  both,  as  well  as  the  still  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  the  inherent  qualities  and  forces  of  matter,  and  vital  force  or 
principle.  Some  qualities  or  forces  have  so  long  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  matter,  that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential 
qualities.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  difference  between  in- 
trinsic and  extriusic  forces  may  not  have  been  perfectly  considered. 
Professor  Huxley  considers  that  “the  assumption  of  a special  vital 
force  is  illogical  and  unscientific”  [Physical  basis  of  life].  “The 
mechanical  actions  of  the  body  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  similar  changes  of  energy  in  the  organic  world.  "Where 
matter  is,  there  force  must  be,  showing  itself  in  motion,  in  tension, 
or  in  resistance.  Without  matter  no  kind  of  motion,  nor  tension, 
nor  resistance  occurs.”  “ When  hydrogen  and  oxygen,”  says  Mr. 
Huxley,  “ are  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  through  them,  they  disappear,  and  a quantity  of  water,  equal 
in  weight  to  the  sum  of  their  weight,  appears  in  their  place.”  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  imponderable  electric  spark  is  not  an  intrinsic 
power  or  force  appertaining  to  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  but  an  extrinsic 
force  necessary  to  their  conversion  from  a state  of  gas  to  a state  of 
water.  Thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  electric  spark  may  be 
considered  as  a “ special  vital  force  ” essential  to  the  production  of 
water  out  of  certain  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  physiologist  to  investigate  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  the  healthy  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  ; of  the 
pathologist  to  explain  the  morbid  changes  and  alterations  of  both 
body  and  function ; and  he  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  the  different 
condition  of  matter  which  is  the  seat  of  vital  force,  and  that  which  is 
devoid  of  it.  “It  is  now  known  to  everybody,”  says  Dr. Tyndall,  “that 
the  vegetable  world  is  nourished  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  animal 
life  is  sustained  by  vegetable,  so  that  life  also  is  supported  in  the  long 
run  by  solar  rays.”  Science  should  be  telescopic  as  well  as  microscopic. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  the  quality  of  matter  which  appears  to  be  inherent 
must  be  considered  in  the  condition  in  which  life  is  absent,  as  well 
as  that  in  which  life  is  present.  The  material  conditions  of  the  dead 
body  are  quite  different  and  distinct  from  the  material  conditions  of 
the  living  body.  The  organic  forces  in  both  cases  are  not  identical, 
any  more  than  the  condition  of  the  vegetable  when  nourished  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  aud  existing  independently  of  them.  If  we  sought  to 
define  the  relation  between  the  solar  rays  and  the  vegetable  it  would 
be  difficult  to  meet  with  a better  term  than  that  of  “ special  vital 
force,”  which  Mr.  Huxley  has  pronounced  to  be  illogical  and  un- 
scientific.” And 

“ What  other  fire  than  he 
Whereby  the  blood  heats,  and  the  blossom  blows, 

And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is  wanned  P 
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Now,  what  the  solar  rays  are  to  vegetable  life  in  the  first  case, 
and  to  animal  life  in  the  second,  what  the  electric  spark  is  to 
the  formation  of  water  out  of  certain  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen ; that  is  the  character,  or  principle,  or  spirit,  to  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  man.  There  is  a distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  his  material  and  immaterial  condition. 

The  question  at  issue  is  simply  whether  the  constitution  of  man  is 
altogether  material  or,  in  some  respects  at  least,  immaterial  also ; 
whether  the  forces  which  act  upon  his  constitution  are  essentially 
organic  or  material ; or  whether  some,  at  least,  are  inorganic  and 
immaterial ; whether  the  material  part  of  his  nature  has  an  inde- 
pendent existence;  or  whether  it  does  not  exist  independently  of  his 
immaterial  part  in  the  same  way  that  vegetable  and  animal  life  does 
not  and  cannot  exist  without  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
“ If  mind  be  but  a function  of  matter, ” says  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  work 
on  rationalism — “ if  thought  be  but  a material  product  of  the  brain, 
— it  seems  natural  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  should  be  the 
annihilation  of  the  individual.”  The  brain  is  undoubtedly  the  organ 
of  perception,  intelligence,  mind,  and  in  a similar  way,  as  regards  its 
material  condition,  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech ; no  perception, 
thought,  or  reflection  can  take  place  without  molecular  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  brain ; so  far  these  are,  strictly  speaking,  func- 
tions of  the  brain ; and  with  a damaged  brain  we  have,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  corresponding  damaged  function.  Equally  so  is  the 
tongue  the  organ  of  speech ; no  speech  or  utterance  can  take  place 
without  exercising  the  function  of  the  tongue,  and  if  the  machinery 
of  the  tongue,  including,  of  course,  its  nervous  distribution,  be  im- 
paired, speech  is  impaired  also ; but  speech  is  no  more  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  the  intellect,  than  the  intellect  is  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  the  individual;  and  as  speech  is  directed  by  the  intellect, 
so  the  intellect  is  influenced  by  the  moral  powers  and  the  higher 
principles  of  man's  nature. 

The  body  of  man  is  material;  “his  breath  goeth  forth,  he  re- 
turneth  to  his  earth,  in  that  very  (lay  his  thoughts  perish.”  Yes,  his 
body  dies,  and  his  thoughts  perish,  but  his  character  and  his  name 
live.  David  is  dead,  and  Solomon  is  dead,  but  the  principles 
which  are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  both  still  survive  to 
influence  us,  if  we  choose  to  adopt  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  so  also  of  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington. 
Their  deeds  are  past,  their  brains  have  ceased  to  act,  but  the  memory, 
aye,  and  the  influence  of  no  one  of  them  has  altogether  been  lost. 
And  “that  noble  fellow”  Admiral  “Collingwood  is  dead,”  but  the 
“ gallant  way  in  which  he  brought  his  ship  into  action”  still  lives 
m our  minds  and  hearts ; it  is  not  an  organic  force,  or  a vital  force, 
but  it  moves  us,  elevates  us.  We  neither  saw  it,  nor  heard  of  it 
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when  it  was  done ; but  we  have  read  it  in  books,  and  “ our  fathers 
have  told  us/'  We  have  received  it  through  our  organs  of  special 
sense,  and  the  effect  of  it  has  fallen  upon  our  organisation  and 
influenced  it. 

It  has  thus  been  my  object  to  draw  a distinction  between  the 
intellect,  as  a material  part  of  man's  nature,  and  the  principles  of 
action  or  immaterial  part,  which  influence  that  as  well  as  his  moral 
qualities.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  character  of  an  individual  is 
the  association  of  his  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  that  the  com- 
ponent parts  being  material,  the  combination  and  product  is  material 
also ; it  may  also  be  urged  that  the  character  is  evident,  and  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  tlie  individual  who  is  material  and  mortal  ■ 
still  the  fact  remains  that  principles  of  action  and  character  survive 
the  mortal  part  of  the  individual.  The  immaterial  becomes  dis- 
associated from  the  material  and  survives  it. 

Midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  intellect,  which,  in  round  terms, 
may  be  considered  to  represent  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  prin- 
ciples or  ruling  influences  which  preside  over  our  whole  organisation 
lie  the  moral  powers  of  the  passions  and  emotions,  which  again,  in 
round  terms,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  organs  of  feeling.  Although 
these  last  are  not  only  in  conjunction  with  the  two  former,  but 
closely  associated  with  them,  both  in  co-operation  and  antagonism ; 
they  have  a separate  existence,  and,  like  the  intellect,  are  essentially 
material.  The  feelings,  passions,  and  emotions  die  with  the  body, 
but  the  intellectual  and  moral  part  of  our  nature,  which,  associating 
with  our  principles  of  action,  forms  our  character,  survives.  Like 
our  whole  being,  they  remain  material  or  become  immaterial,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  influenced  or  not  by  extrinsic  immaterial  influences ; 
and  as  the  vegetable  and  simply  animal  body  has  no  life  without  the 
solar  rays,  so  the  material  body  without  the  spirit  is  without  life 
also.  The  assertion  that  the  passions  and  emotions — in  other  words, 
our  moral  qualities — so  far  as  they  remain  purely  physical,  are 
material,  will  probably  be  received  with  incredulity  by  some;  but  it 
is  clear  that  they,  like  the  thoughts,  must  perish  when  the  “ breath 
goeth  forth."  The  admission  of  this  fact  is  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  subject  which  is  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, because  the  class  of  disease  which  is  sought  to  be  eluci- 
dated essentially  represents  the  physical  effects  of  moral  and 
psychical  causes. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
intellect  and  the  emotions,  and  between  both  as  material  conditions 
and  the  immaterial  principles  which,  although  ruling  and  influencing 
our  whole  nature,  have  an  independent  existence,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  examine  into  their  properties  and  modes  of  acting  more  in 
detail.  Purely  intellectual  action  neither  excites  nor  depresses;  in 
fact,  does  not  move  us.  This  is  the  property  of  the  emotions,  as 
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their  name  implies.  The  passions  are  closely  associated  with  them. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  represent  disturbing  influences  under  which 
the  individual  upon  whom  they  act  is  suffering  or  enduring,  under 
which  he  may  remain  passive,  or  be  aroused  to  action.  Their 
nature  proclaims  them  to  be  powerful  agents.  The  peculiar  effect 
of  a principle  is  to  elevate,  to  set  in  action,  or  to  confirm  a mode  of 
action  already  begun.  Thus  a principle  of  action  is  essentially 
positive  in  its  nature.  But  there  are  negative  conditions,  the  effects 
of  which  are  diametrically  the  reverse  of  a positive  action.  Of  these 
the  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive,  is  Disappoint- 
ment. Some  degree  of  vague  misconception  has  arisen  on  this  sub- 
ject from  want  of  accuracy  in  distinguishing  principles  from  emo- 
tions. Hope  and  fear  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  antagonistic. 
Hope  is  an  immaterial  principle.  Bear,  a depressing  emotion.  Bear  is 
not,  as  its  frequent  antagonistic  conjunction  would  imply,  the  exact 
antithesis  of  Hope,  the  condition  induced  by  its  absence  or  depriva- 
tion. The  loss  of  hope  induces  disappointment  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  “Lasciate  ogni  speranza”  would  be  properly  represented  by 
Despair. 

The  effects  of  emotions  are  not  only  different,  according  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  painful,  favorable  or  adverse ; but  they  are  varied  and 
different  in  themselves.  Take,  for  instance,  the  effects  of  Bear,  or 
rather  of  Horror:  “Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae,  vox  faucibus  haesit/’ 
which  may  be  thus  translated : — I was  dumb-founded,  my  hair 
stood  on  end,  my  voice  stuck  in  my  throat;  or,  to  speak  physiologi- 
cally, my  intellectual  functions  were  temporarily  suspended,  pre- 
ternatural action  was  excited  in  one  respect,  and  a voluntary  action 
suspended  in  another.  Take,  again,  an  instance  of  a more  distinct 
loss  of  physical  power,  an  actual  paralysis,  or  rather  paresis,  indi- 
cated by  the  phrase,  “ I stood  rooted  to  the  ground.”  We  must 
pause  one  minute  to  observe  the  difference  between  simple  and  com- 
pound emotions  ; for  instance,  fear  is  simply  a depressing  emotion  ; 
in  Horror  there  is  a degree  of  revolting  element,  which,  although  it 
does  not  excite  reaction,  prepares  for  it.  Anger  and  Indignation 
represent  not  only  excited  action,  but  tension,  and  preparation  for 
resistance.  So  \Y  orry,  and,  in  its  aggravated  form,  Anxiety,  repre- 
sent not  only  depressing  influences,  but  a condition  of  irritation 
superadded.  In  all  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  feelings  are 
principally  acted  on;  the  intellectual  functions  become  involved,  but 
they  are  not  primarily  acted  upon.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
not  the  brain  which  is  acted  upon,  but  a portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  regulates  the  intellectual  and  motor  powers  both 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  Pursuing  this  inquiry  further,  we  find 
that  the  effect  of  emotions  falls  immediately  upon  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation, that  we  have  increased  and  perturbed  action  of  the  heart; 
flushing  of  the  face  or  pallor ; a warm  glow  or  a cold  sweat,  as  the 
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case  may  be  ; and  we  come  to  find  that  not  only  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation, but  those  also  of  secretion  are  affected  ; and  not  only  that 
Worry  affects  the  secretions,  but  that  the  continuance  of  it  in  the 
graver  form  of  Anxiety  effects  pathological  changes,  which  are  even 
more  important. 

Pausing  for  one  minute  to  notice  the  distinction  between  the 
mere  increase  and  decrease  in  the  action  of  the  circulating  system, 
and  the  disturbance  thereof ; between  the  increase  and  decrease  in 
the  secretions,  and  the  disturbance  of  those  functions;  between 
simple  increase  and  decrease  of  growths,  and  those  perversions  of 
structural  changes  which  constitute  diseases  more  or  less  malignant ; 
to  call  attention  to  the  effects  of  emotions  which  are  pleasurable  or 
adverse,  merely  exciting  or  depressing,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  tension  and  irritation  give  rise  to  disturbed  and  perverted 
action,  and  glancing  for  one  moment  at  the  probable  relation  and 
connection  which  exists  between  the  two  as  cause  and  effect,  we  pass 
on  to  a more  close  consideration  of  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  our  subject,  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that — 

1.  The  cause  of  emotion  is  apprehended  by  organs  of  special 
sense ; 

2.  Communicated  by  them  to  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
which  they  principally  affect,  thus  producing 

3.  Certain  physical  effects. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  precise  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  is  difficult  to  arrive  at,  partly  because  it  is  indirect 
and  complicated,  partly  because  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
functional  or  organic  change  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  system  so 
affected.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  in  which  we  have  greatly  to  rely 
upon  a comparison  between  normal  action  and  abnormal  effects,  and 
thence  to  draw  our  conclusions. 

It  would  be  a great  omission  not  to  quote  the  researches  of  Dr. 
J.  Lockhart  Clarke,  into  “the  structure  of  the  olivary  bodies,  and  the 
inferences  drawn  by  him  as  to  their  uses.”  They  had  formerly  been 
regarded  as  having  control  over  speech,  expression,  and  deglutition. 
Upon  anatomical  and  pathological  grounds  he  regards  them,  not  only 
as  centres  through  which  the  different  movements  are  co-ordinated 
for  expressing  passions  and  emotions,  but  considers  that  they  are 
the  motor  centres  through  which  the  different  movements  are  effected 
by  sudden,  violent,  or  peculiar  impressions  on  the  special  senses ; 
for  they  are  intimately  connected  with  all  the  sensory  ganglia  of  the 
medulla,  and  have  been  traced  by  him  nearly  to  the  perforated  space 
(‘Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev./  No.  lxxxvii,  p.  75).  I beg  leave 
to  call  especial  attention  to  this  conclusion,  that  “the  olivary  bodies 
are  the  centres  through  which  different  movements  are  co-ordinated 
for  expressing  passions  and  emotions,  and  the  motor  centres  through 
which  different  movements  are  effected in  other  words,  that  they 
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are  the  ultimate  rather  than  the  immediate  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  on  which  emotions  fall,  and  that  this  opinion  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  that  which  I am  about  to  advocate — that  the  sympathetic 
or  vaso-motory  system  is  that  principally  affected  by  emotions. 

The  following  passage,  quoted  from  a monograph  by  Dr.  Daldy 
on  ‘ Diseases  on  the  Right  Side  of  the  Heart/  bears  closely  on  this 
subject : “ Why  emotional  disturbance  should  produce  in  one 
person  excited  and  frequent  heart-action,  and  in  another  slower,  and, 
as  we  call  it,  depressed  heart-action,  is  a problem  not  easily  solved. 
The  association  between  an  abiding  cause  of  mental  (?)  anxiety  and 
deterioration  of  the  heart's  muscular  structure  will  be  admitted  by 
every  observer  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject." 
Dr.  Daldy  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  case  of  a lady  who  died 
literally  of  a “ broken  heart,"  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle  having 
taken  place  at  the  apex,  and  the  pericardium  having  consequently 
been  found  full  of  blood.  He  then  proceeds  to  say:  “I  suppose 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  due  nutrition  of  the  heart-tissue  depends 
upon  the  integrity  of  its  ganglia." 

Mr.  Hilton,  “ in  the  course  of  his  dissections  many  years  since, 
met  with  a heart  perfectly  developed  on  the  left  side,  but  attenuated 
and  imperfectly  developed  on  the  right.  The  apparent  cause  of  this 
condition  proved  a minute  and  prolonged  inquiry  to  be  that  the 
ganglia  of  the  right  side  were  shrivelled  and  imperfect,  those  of  the 
left  being  healthy." 

I would  here  observe  once  more  of  Anxiety,  that  although  the 
effect  falls  upon  the  mind,  it  is  essentially  a moral  and  not  a mental 
disturbance  in  the. first  instance.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  de- 
signate a weapon  by  which  the  brain  was  injured  by  the  term  mental 
or  intellectual ; to  speak  of  a mental  bludgeon  would  be  absurd. 

The  state  of  ill  health  under  consideration  is  very  common,  but  at 
the  same  time  anomalous  and  obscure;  it  has  been  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  clear  intellectual  condition  which  existed  in  one  patient  with 
the  unaccountable  perversity  which  prevailed  in  others ; the  in- 
ability to  move  which  prevailed  at  one  time,  with  the  capable  activity 
that  was  evident  at  another ; the  freedom  from  pain  at  one  time, 
with  its  occasional  violent  and  spasmodic  return.  It  was  evident 
that  neither  the  mind  nor  the  motor  powers  were  permauently 
affected,  but  that  some  “tertium  quid"  was  concerned  which  held 
sway  over  both.  Many  considered  the  state  to  be  unreal  and 
fictitious — 

“ That  though  it  seemed  to  he  a fit, 

’Twas  nothing  but  a feint.” 

But  the  disease  sometimes  occurred  in  patients  whose  previous 
character  was  deemed  incapable  of  deception,  and  in  such  the  morbid 
state  was  unworthy  of  the  patient.  How  was  the  anomaly  to  be 
explained  ? The  experiments  of  M.  Claude  Bernard  threw  a sudden 
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and  unexpected  light  on  the  subject ; they  showed  the  alteration  in 
the  function  of  the  sympathetic  consequent  on  division  by  the  knife, 
namely — 1.  Dilatation  of  vessels  with  increased  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion. 2.  Increase  of  muscular  irritability,  and  generally  increased 
sensibility  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  constituting  hypersesthesia ; 
in  other  words — 

1.  Loss  of  control  over  the  circulating  system.  2.  Loss  of  tone 
in  muscular  power.  3.  Loss  of  tone  in  the  nerves  of  sensation. 

As  a consequence  of  these  conditions  we  should  expect  to  meet 
with — 1.  Paresis,  loss  of  power  manifested  in  various  ways.  2.  Hyper- 
esthesia, undue  sensibility,  and  liability  to  pain.  3.  General  suscep- 
tibility to  irritation  from  various  causes. 

The  cervical  and  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  communicate 
with  (1)  the  spinal  nerves,  (2)  those  of  special  sense,  and  (3)  give 
off  branches  accompanying  arteries,  especially  the  carotids.  Thus  the 
sympathetic  will  be  observed  to  be  connected  with  (1)  excito-motory 
action,  (2)  special  sense,  (3)  and  to  exercise  a special  function  of 
its  own  over  vaso-motory  action  and  secretion.  Considering  also 
the  influence  which  it  has  in  regulating  the  sanguineous  circulation, 
which  is  essential  to  the  liutritiou  of  the  nervous  system,  it  may  also 
in  a higher  sense  be  regarded  as  essential  to — 

1.  Motion.  2.  Reflection.  3.  Peeling  and  Affection. 

There  is  also  a still  higher  sense  in  which  it  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  an  element  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  physical  functions,  by 
means  of  which  we  exert  and  call  into  play — 

1.  Voluntary  Action.  2.  Reason.  3.  The  Passions  and  Emotions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  moral  part  or  condition  of  our  nature,  which 
has  the  chief  power  of  control  over  our  physical  and  mental  condition, 
and  which  it  has  been  before  stated  lies,  as  it  were,  midway  between 
the  intellect  and  the  principles  of  action  which  govern  both. 

Starting  once  more  from  (1)  Volition;  (2)  Reason;  (3)  Passions 
and  Emotions;  we  arrive  at  (1)  Will;  (2)  Intellect;  (3)  Sympathy; 
which  lead  up  to  (1)  Hope;  (2)  Eaith;  (3)  Charity ; which  last  are 
undeniably  immaterial  principles. 

Courage  may  be  regarded  as  a quality  which  is  the  preventive 
and  corrective  of  fear;  Resolution  as  the  exercise  of  a power 
re-collecting  the  elements  of  a condition  which  has  been  displaced, 
loosened,  or  fallen  to  pieces : it  is  an  undoubted  exercise  of  Will. 
Determination  implies  a conservative  exercise  of  Will,  prior  to  the 
condition  of  depression  consequent  on  adverse  circumstances.  Courage 
must  be  considered  a material  quality.  Pluck  is  something  above 
and  more  than  Courage,  which  it  raises  and  promotes : it  might  be 
defined  as  the  Spirit  of  Courage.  Resolution  and  Determination 
are  immaterial  principles,  called  into  play  in  order  to  neutralize 
some  opposing  or  depressing  agent,  consequently  they  are  both 
allied  to  Hope.  “ Confidence  is  said  to  be  a plant  of  slow  growth, 
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and  easily  blighted/'  it  is  a principle  of  trust,  grafted  and  grown 
upon  experience  of  satisfactory  qualities  and  conduct ; it  is  a prin- 
ciple of  action  founded  on  lleason  and  Faith,  and  a more  intelligent 
condition  than  mere  determination.  Thus  : 
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Brain. 
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Physical . . 

Excito-motory 

action. 

Perception. 

Vaso-motory  control. 

Mental  . . 

Motion. 
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Reason. 

Passion  and  emotion. 

Body. 
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Physical . . 

Volition. 

Reason. 

Passion  & emotion. 
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Will. 

Intellect. 

Sympathy. 

Immaterial  . 
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At  first  sight  it  may  appear  incorrect  to  trace  Will  from  excito- 
motory  action  through  the  different  degrees  of  motion  and  voluntary 
action,  then  reinforced  by  determination  and  resolution  up  to  Hope ; 
but  a moment's  reflection  will  show  that  some  object  connected  with 
Hope  is  the  prime  mover  wherever  Determination  is  called  into  play. 
Hope  not  only  “springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  a never-failing 
weli-spring  bright  and  pure,  but  is  independent  as  well  as  indigenous. 
Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  presupposes  that  the  object  on  which 
we  place  it,  the  being  on  whom  we  rely,  has  been  proved  to  a certain 
extent  by  reason.  Our  experience  of  the  past  has  been  such  as  to 
induce  us  to  place  Faith  for  the  future.  Faith  without  reason  is 
simply  credulity. 

But,  to  come  back  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  the  object  of 
these  remarks  is  to  show  that  the  physical  condition  of  man,  when 
depressed  by  unfavorable  emotional  influences,  and  not  upheld  by 
higher  ruling  principles  or  influences,  experiences  a paresis,  or 
remission  of  strength  and  nerve-power,  equivalent  and  similar  to 
that  produced  by  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  by  the  knife; 
that  the  supply  of  nerve-power  fails  in  the  one  case,  and  is  cut  off 
in  the  other. 

Practically  we  admit  the  influence  of  the  immaterial  principles 
which  influence  our  conduct,  in  our  estimate  of  the  characters  of  dif- 
ferent men,  the  tone  of  this  or  that  society,  and  we  familiarly  speak 
of  an  individual  whose  conduct  is  devoid  of  principle  as  being 
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“ abandoned/'  that  is  to  say,  “ derelict/'  the  sport  and  prey  of  bad 
habits  and  evil  passions.  We  have  lost  faith  in  him,  our  hope  is 
lessened,  and  if  we  have  not  ceased  to  have  Charity,  it  is  only  because 
it  “ never  faileth."  Again,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a Principle  or 
Power  in  the  Dominion  of  Man  over  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Last,  but 
not  least  in  the  Subjective  condition  of  Women,  which  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  lost  sight  of,  but  cannot  disprove.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  omit  to  recognise  the  effect  of  physical  causes  on  our  moral 
condition,  and  ultimately  on  our  principles  of  action.  The  first 
effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  upon  the  circulation,  then  upon  the 
intellect,  then  upon  physical  and  moral  control — of  the  tongue,  the 
ideas,  the  conduct.  It  is  the  loss  of  moral  control  which  chains 
the  habitual  drunkard  to  the  vice  and  liquor  he  detests,  but  from 
which  he  cannot  abstain;  and  whatever  proclivity  he  originally 
may  have  had  in  that  direction,  all  the  evil  effects  of  that  bad 
habit  are  mainly  attributable  to  physical  causes  in  the  first  instance. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  morbid  conditions,  which 
are  the  result  of  adverse  emotional  influences  and  the  loss  of  up- 
holding principles  of  conduct,  that  come  more  directly  under  the 
province  of  the  physician,  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  notice  the  effect  of 
these  favorable  and  unfavorable  influences  upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  prominent  persons  with  whose  character  we  are  familiar. 
Determination  and  disappointment  represent  two  opposite  conditions ; 
the  one  implies  power  and  tension,  the  other  loss  of  power  and  re- 
laxation of  the  Will.  They  are  not  only  antithetical,  but,  as  it  were, 
the  antipodes  of  one  another.  They  do  not  so  much  constitute  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system  as  they  represent  states  which  are  well- 
marked  instances  of  the  effect  of  powerful  action  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  loss  of  it  on  the  other. 

The  different  and  opposite  conditions  thus  produced  are  well 
represented  in  the  history  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Contrast  his 
haughty  and  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  when 
urged  on  by  the 

“ Vaulting  ambition,  which  o’erleaps  itself 
And  falls  on  the  other,” 

and  his  broken  condition  after  his  fall.  Ipswich  and  Oxford  and  the 
domains  of  Hampton  Court  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  him ; but  now 
he  is  abject  and  supplicates  : 

“ An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  state 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you  ; 

Give  him  a little  earth  for  charity.” 

Read,  again,  the  character  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  as  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  ‘ Her  Majesty's  Tower/  vol.  ii,  p.  25  and 
p.  84  : — f‘  Grey  brought  into  the  patriot’s  camp  not  only  a soldier's 
sword,  but  a statesman’s  thought;  not  only  a dauntless  eye,  but  a 
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clear  and  resolute  mind.  He  knew  not  merely  how  to  fight,  but 
how  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  to  a righteous  end.  He  saw  “not 
only  what  should  be  done,  but  how  it  should  be  done.” 

“ Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.” 

“ The  old,  old  story  comes  up  again.  They  broke  his  health,  and 
when  they  had  ruined  his  health,  they  easily  broke  his  heart.  The 
man  who  could  not  be  induced  to  beg  for  life  was  worn  into  begging 
fretfully  for  such  poor  freedom  as  the  liberties  of  the  Tower.”  Proh, 
Pudor  ! 

Contrast,  again,  the  calm  confidence  of  the  successful  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  the  despondency  and  depressed  nerve  power  of  his 
equally  brave  and  skilful,  but  less  successful,  predecessor  Sir  John 
Moore;  and  finish  the  painful  story  of  disappointment  and  crushed 
hopes  in  the  eccentric  conduct  and  blighted  life  of  the  high-spirited 
and  noble  lady  who  “Never  told  her  love.” 

We  may  truly  link  the  glorious  death  of  the  Hero  of  Corunna 
with  the  voluntary  exile  and  solitary  existence  in  the  arid  desert. 
There  is  something  very  painful  in  the  account  of  the  flighty  inter- 
view between  her  and  the  author  of  Eothen.  We  might  well  exclaim, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet, 

“Oli,  what  a noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown  !” 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  altered  conduct  of  persons  under 
these  circumstances.  It  is  about  the  last  last  thing  we  should 
expect  of  a high-born  and  intellectual  woman  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  best  and  highest  circles  of  society  that  she  should  adopt  male 
attire — that  she  should 

“ Lay  aside 

Her  native  modesty,  and  ride  astride.” 

“There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy 
could  find  it  out.” 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  requires  some  explanation  beyond  that  given  by 
history.  This,  in  some  measure  at  least,  may  be  afforded  by 
Psychology.  The  loss  of  her  first  husband,  the  disappointment 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  caused  by  her  second ; his  violent 
death ; the  cool  audacity  of  her  third ; her  removal  from  “ la  belle 
France,”  which  was  so  congenial  to  her  habits  and  temperament,  to 
the  uncongenial  climate  of  the  land  of  her  birth — uncongenial,  not  only 
in  its  physical  but  in  its  social  atmosphere.  The  difficult  position 
of  a beautiful  woman,  without  much  moral  support,  in  the  midst  of 
rude  men,  especially  when  that  beautiful  woman  was  the  centre  and 
pivot  of  so  many  plots  and  schemes,  matrimonial,  political,  and  reli- 
gious, occupying,  as  it  were,  the  field  between  two  rival  crowns,  and 
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two  intensely  opposed  religious  denominations,  two  rival  countries,  in 
the  very  hotbed  of  fierce  religious  controversy.  No  wonder  if, 
beset  on  all  sides  with  difficulties  and  misfortunes,  and  unsupported 
by  healthy  influences,  subjected  to  rude  shocks,  such  as  the  murder 
of  Rizzio  in  her  presence,  her  conduct  in  some  respects  should  have 
deviated  from  the  high  standard  which  was  natural  to  it. 

“ Then  gently  scan  your  brother  Man,  still  gentler  sister  Woman, 

Though  they  may  gang  a kennin  wrang,  to  step  aside  is  human.”  * 

It  is  indeed  well  to  remember  this  important  feature  in  the  class 
of  case  under  investigation.  Persons  who  are  hard  and  thick- 
skinned  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  influences  which  tend  to  it ; the 
acutely  feeling,  thin-skinned,  sensitive  persons  are  most  amenable 
to  them.  It  is  not  in  some  cases  so  much  that  the  want  of  spirit 
and  determination  leads  to  it,  as  that  the  absence  of  feeling  exempts 
from  it.  Even  the  Iron  Duke  on  one  occasion  succumbed  to  the 
influence  of  disappointment,  and  became  so  unfit  for  his  duties  that 
he  returned  home  from  India. 

We  hear  frequently  of  persons  brooding,  giving  way  to  their 
troubles,  hugging  their  griefs,  moping,  being  despondent,  blue- 
devilled,  and  so  becoming  confirmed  hypochondriacs;  that  it  is  a 
pity  they  do  not  rouse  themselves,  that  surely  they  have  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  recover,  and  so  on.  Yery  true;  still  it  may  be  that 
those  who  speak  thus,  without  realising  the  state,  may  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  condition  is  something  more  than  one  of  mere  de- 
pression, that  it  is  an  actual  loss  of  physical  and  moral  power,  that 
“a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones/’  “The  heart  knoweth  its  owm 
bitterness ;”  and  there  is  much  in  the  condition  of  these  patients 
that  may  be  passed  over  in  a superficial  view.  “The  spirit  of  man 
will  sustain  his  infirmity ; but  when  by  sorrow  of  the  heart  the  spirit 
is  broken,  the  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?” 

It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that  the  condition  under  investigation  is  a 
valid  one ; that  it  is  not  fictitious  or  fanciful ; not  wilful,  or  actually 
depraved ; but  that  physical  power,  and  moral  power,  and  control 
are  lowered  ; that  the  altered  condition  thus  induced  is  capable,  and, 
indeed,  highly  susceptible  of  aggravation  from  irritating  causes ; that 
these  causes,  which  are  invisible  in  themselves,  become  clearly  seen 
in  their  effects.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  causes 
are  in  many  instances  not  only  invisible  but  immaterial ; but  they 
nevertheless  find  a material  expression  in  the  physical  symptoms 
which  they  produce.  In  some  instances  the  converse  of  this 
obtains,  and  our  character  or  immaterial  condition  is  influenced  by 
causes  purely  physical,  fatigue,  or  the  shock  of  an  accident,  for 
instance.  It  is  also  clear  that  so  long  as  the  effect  of  that  cause 
prevails,  or  is  kept  up  by  irritating  and  aggravating  causes,  or  in- 
* “ Address  to  the  Unco  Ctuid.”  By  Robert  Burns. 
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directly  by  the  absence  of  right  treatment,  this  state  may  continue, 
and  even  be  prolonged  indefinitely  ; thus  it  may  last  eight  years,  as 
in  the  case  quoted  above,  or  it  might  go  on  for  eighteen,  for  the 
matter  of  that ; but  the  result  of  that  case  clearly  showed  that  when 
the  right  treatment  was  adopted,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  the 
patient  recovered,  became  well  in  health,  and  resumed  her  place  in 
society.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  a right  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  physician  was  the  essential 
thing  that  was  needed,  rather  than  a want  of  conformity  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  It  need  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  with  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  some  leaven  of  prejudice,  many  should  have  fought  shy  of 
such  cases,  and  shirked  inquiry  into  them.  They  must  have  been 
tiresome,  tedious,  and  unsatisfactory. 

“ But  by  mine  eyes  and  by  mine  ears  I swear, 

I will  be  deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  eat. 

And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl, 

To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstacies, 

Henceforward.” 

“ Deafer 

and  blinder  unto  holy  things ; 

Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows. 

Being  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see.” 


* 
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Pakt  IT  I. 


The  more  this  subject  is  investigated  the  further  we  are  led  away 
from  the  interpretation  usually  put  upon  it,  and  the  more  we  are- 
obliged  to  inquire  into  conditions  and  circumstances  which  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  foreign  to  it.  Side  by  side  with  these  we  have  to 
reconsider  the  erroneous  views  which  have  only  too  often  repre- 
sented as  fictitious  what  has  proved  to  be,  in  fact,  a sad  reality.  \V  e 
thus  come  gradually  to  see  that  much  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  subject  is  beset  arises  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic  conditions 
as  from  the  wrong  interpretation  which  misapprehension  and  mis- 
conception have  placed  upon  it,  and  that  the  disease  represents,  by  a 
wrong  name,  not  so  much  an  imaginary  complaint  on  the  part  ol 
the  patient,  as  a phase  of  medical  opinion  which  is  unsound  and 
untenable. 

Some  remarks  on  cases  of  purposeless  or  motiveless  malingering 
appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the  ‘British  Medical  Journal,’ 
Jan.  1st,  1870,  in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  they  were 
“almost  invariably  of  the  class  known  as  hysterical.”  In  other 
words,  that  “ they  were  of  the  female  sex , arrived  at  puberty  and 
unmarried,”  and  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  disease  were  attri- 
buted “to  vanity,  the  love  of  attention,  the  desire  to  attract 
sympathy,  and,  perhaps,”  it  was  added,  “ the  sheer  pleasure  of 
deception.”  These  were  followed  the  next  week  by  “llemarks  on 
Feigned  or  Hysterical  Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  in  which  it  was  said 
that  “ hysteria  was  essentially  an  imitative  disease,”  and  although 
the  morbid  condition  of  system  from  which  it  originated  was 
“ chiefly  confined  to  the  softer  sex,  the  result,  probably,  of  ref  ex 
action  connected  with  the  organs  of  reproduction,  yet  there  were  rare 
instances  of  similar  feignings  in  the  male,  though  these  were  for  the 
most  part  examples  of  malingering.” 

The  pathology  and  psychology  of  these  remarks  appear  to  be  as 
loose  and  incorrect  as  the  wording  which  expresses  them.  An 
imaginary  reflex  action — reflex  may  be  presumed  to  mean  indirect, 
the  hypothesis  of  direct  action  being  inadmissible — of  the  organs  of 
reproduction  in  the  female  is  seriously  represented  as  a substantial 
explanation  of  similar  feignings  and  purposeless  malingerings  in  the 
male ; or,  in  other  words,  the  malingering  of  a private  soldier  has 
its  origin  in  the  reflex  action  of  his  organs  of  reproduction,  because 
similar  conditions  in  the  female  have,  by  a purely  gratuitous 
assumption,  been  designated  hysterical.  Again,  in  the  medical 
evidence  given  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dec.  5th  and  7th, 
1869,  in  the  case  of  a railway  accident,  the  absurdity  of  connecting 
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the  hypothesis  of  uterine  irritation  with  physical  shock  is  even  still 
more  plainly  demonstrated.  A physician— names  are  intentionally 
omitted  because  it  is  opinions,  not  individuals,  that  are  sought  to  be 
contradicted— is  reported  to  have  said,  “ that  the  vomiting  and 
sexual  symptoms  were  also  consistent  with  there  having  been  a 
shock;”  and  another  physician,  that  “ there  v'as  no  symptom  pre- 
sent that  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  hysteria.” 

The  medical  profession  never  appears  in  a more  unfavorable 
light  than  in  the  contradictory  and  opposite  views  which  it  takes  of 
the  effects  of  railway  accidents.  Putting  out  of  the  question  the 
possibility  of  medical  opinion  being  suborned  for  purposes  of 
interest,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  one  man  should  stand  up  in 
the  witness-box  and  ignore,  deny,  and  refuse  to  recognise  the 
validity  of  the  very  symptoms  which  other  members  of  the  same 
profession  have  come  into  the  same  court  of  justice  to  advocate  and 
maintain.  Such  a state  of  things  can  only  be  compatible  with 
imperfect  knowdedge  and  experience  of  the  subject : but  that  not 
only  fancifulness,  purposeless  malingering,  &c.,  but  sexual  symptoms 
should  be  brought  on  by  collision  in  a railway,  results  which  George 
Stephenson  most  undoubtedly  never  dreamt  of,  requires  some 
further  proof  than  mere  assertion.  Through  this  tissue  of  random 
hypotheses  and  illogical  deductions  runs  one  reliable  thread,  which 
affords  a clue  to  a fair  inference.  It  is  admitted  that  the  shock  of 
a railway  accident  produces  the  morbid  state  under  consideration, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  same  condition  is  the  result  of  moral 
shock ; we  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  results  of 
physical  and  moral  shock  find  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  the 
same  physical  effects  upon  the  system ; and  that  not  only  does 
moral  shock  affect  the  physical  system,  but  that  physical  shock 
affects  the  moral  condition.  This  pathological  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  considers  the  sym- 
pathetic system  to  be  mainly  affected  by  physical  shock ; and  there 
are  many  reasons  for  concluding  that  moral  shock  finds  its  expres- 
sion on  the  physical  frame  through  the  same  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  That  moral  shock  should  be  followed  by  loss  of  moral 
power  does  not  require  any  great  stretch  of  the  mental  powers  to 
admit,  or  that  the  powder  of  the  will  should  be  infringed  by  loss  of 
moral  control;  but  we  are  not  altogether  prepared  to  find  that 
these  consequences  appertain  also  to  physical  shock,  although  less 
frequently  and  in  less  degree,  and  it  may  be  for  the  most  part,  in 
persons  who  are  in  some  measure  predisposed  to  it.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  so  it  is,  and  some  physiological  explanation  is  demanded 
if  it  be  only  an  hypothetical  one. 

The  integrity  of  the  nerve  centres  and  the  right  discharge  of  their 
functions  depend  upon  a proper  supply  of  healthy  blood,  and  its 
normal  circulation.  If  the  circulation  of  the  nerve  centres  be 


affected  by  any  failure  or  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
upon  which  its  regulation  depends,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a necessary 
consequence  that  their  nutrition  and  integrity  of  function  will  be 
impaired  also. 

If  the  faculty  of  volition  be  so  much  higher  than  excito-motory 
action  and  simple  motion  as  the  psychical  condition  of  man  places 
him  above  the  mollusc  and  the  brute,  wre  must  expect  that  it  will 
partake  of  the  higher  qualities  with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  that  it 
is  capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation  and  of  deterioration  by 
neglect.  Dr.  H.  Maudsley  remarks,  “ we  have  as  physiologists  to 
deal  with  volition  as  a function  of  the  supreme  centres  following 
reflection,  varying  in  quantity  and  quality  as  its  cause  varies ; 
strengthened  by  education  and  exercise,  enfeebled  by  disuse,  decay- 
ing with  decay  of  structure,  and  always  needing  for  its  outward 
expression  the  educated  agency  of  the  subordinate  motor  centres. 
We  have  to  deal  with  Will,  not  as  a simple  undecomposable  faculty, 
unaffected  by  bodily  relations,  but  as  a result  of  organic  changes  in 
the  supreme  centres,  affected  as  seriously  and  as  certainly  bv 
disorder  of  them  as  our  motor  faculties  are  by  disorder  of  their 
centres.”  It  is  thus  evident  that  not  only  the  material  quality  of 
volition  which  directs  our  bodily  functions,  but  the  immaterial 
quality  of  Will  which  directs  our  bodily  as  well  as  mental  and  moral 
powers,  is  affected  by  our  physical  as  well  as  by  our  moral 
condition. 

In  order  to  work  out  this  subject  we  must  once  more  depart  from 
the  beaten  track  of  physiology  into  the  higher  region  of  metaphy- 
sical principles,  and  trace  Will  through  the  principle  of  Hope  up  to 
the  still  higher  principle  of  Truth,  Reason  through  the  principle  of 
Faith  to  the  still  higher  principle  of  Justice,  and  human  Sympathy 
through  the  principle  of  Charity  to  the  still  higher  principle  of 
Mercy ; and  having  arrived  at  the  three  great  principles  which 
appertain  to  a state  of  being  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  man's 
nature — for  administration  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  high 
principles  is  a matter  of  such  intense  difficulty  that  it  at  once 
becomes  the  special  attribute  of  Infinite  Power — proceed  to  inquire 
how  far  departure  from  these  principles  in  the  concerns  of  life  is 
attended  with  not  only  negative  but  positive  evil,  and  proves  to  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  morbid  state  under  investigation. 

The  career  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  has  been  alluded  to  before, 
was  not  directed  by  the  higher  principles  of  right,  but  indicative  of 
that  inconsiderate  and  greedy  selfishness,  that  utter  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  so  long  as  the  attainments  of  his  own 
objects  was  advanced,  which  belong  to  a class  of  characters  “ whose 
heads  are  acute  and  active  as  their  hearts  are  hard  and  callous ; of  a 
diseased  intellectual  activity  with  an  almost  perfect  indifference  to 
moral  good  and  evil,”  of  not  only  the  love  of  power  and  position, 
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but  of  what  the  Italians  call  “ il  affeto  di  signiori  reggiare,”  the 
love  of  dominion  over  others,  a lust  for  rule  without  consideration 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  sought  to  be  ruled,  save  so  far  at 
least  as  it  contributes  to  their  own  ends.  It  is  true  that  the  results 
of  these  wrong  principles  of  action  recoiled  eventually  on  his  own 
head,  but  a vast  deal  of  mischief  and  unhappiness  must  have  been 
created  meanwhile.  If  Queen  Katherine,  one  of  those  whose 
feelings  and  interests  he  disregarded  so  long  as  they  were  an 
obstacle  or  a footstool  to  his  own  ambition,  had  not  possessed  a 
high  spirit  and  great  determination  in  the  first  instance,  as  well  as 
perfect  resignation  in  the  second,  she  might  have  been  an  example 
of  the  class  of  case  under  consideration.  It  is  so  usual  to  keep  in 
view  and  regard  the  prominent  object,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
subordinate  effects,  that  we  are  apt  not  to  think  of  the  evil  pro- 
duced until  it  is  plainly  brought  under  notice.  Thus  many  are  apt 
to  regard  the  character  of  Hamlet  too  much  by  itself  without  refer- 
ence to  attendant  circumstances.  The  alteration  in  his  dress  and 
demeanour  are  looked  upon  simply  as  indications  of  madness,  and 
essays  have  been  written  to  prove  that  he  was  or  was  not  mad,  but 
we  might  say  with  Polonius,  though  it  may  be  in  another  sense, 

“I  am  sorry  that,  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 

I had  not  quoted  him.” 

He,  too,  in  many  respects,  represents  the  state  which  is  sought  to 
be  elucidated.  Not  only  is  his  conduct  eccentric,  but  he  lacks 
decisive  action ; he  does  many  things  that  are  imprudent,  yet  " he 
is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.”  Consider  how  not  only  his 
feelings  and  affections,  but  how  violently  his  whole  moral  nature 
and  his  principles  have  been  shocked.  He  has  the  desire  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  he  lacks  the  power  to  carry  his  designs  into 
execution.  The  tvranny  of  power  is  too  much  for  him,  he  cannot 
act  straight,  so  he*  is  constrained  to  pursue  a tortuous  policy  and  act 
indirectly  \ ee  there  is  a lion  in  his  path,  not  the  passive  lion  of 
indolence  and  sloth,  but  the  raging  lion  of  tyranny  and  power.  He 
is  not  a motiveless  and  purposeless  malingerer,  and  no  sound 
reasoning  can  make  him  so ; he  is  rather  an  example  that  “ surely  - 
oppression  maketh  a wise  man  mad/'’ 

Malingering,  in  point  of  fact,  indicates  an  unwillingness  to  submit 
to  arbitrary  power,  which,  however  necessary  it  may  be  deemed,  is 
not  altogether  just.  It  implies  also  a preference  of  certain  dis- 
abilities in  accordance  with  its  principles  of  action,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  advantages  with  the  infringement  of  those  principles. . It  involves 
a certain  dereliction  from  duty,  but  it  is  by  no  means  indicative  of 
vice.  It  is  a very  inconvenient  form  of  insubordination.  In  all 
cases  it  implies  the  existence  of  something  in  the  background  which 
does  not  appear  at  first  sight,  of  something  which,  possibly,  is 
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intentionally  kept  out  of  sight.  It  would  be  very  unscientific  to 
treat  the  elfect  without  reference  to  the  cause,  the  subject  to  the 

exclusion  of  the  object.  . 

So  far  we  have  discovered  loss  of  physical  and  moral  power,  want 
of  physical  and  moral  control,  alteration  of  conduct  and  general 
demeanour,  imperfect  volition  and  impaired  will.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  intellectual  powers  are  affected  so  much  as  that  they  are 
diverted  from  the  even  tenor  of  their  way ; we  find  that  the  conduct 
of  the  patient  is  not  intentionally  perverse,  but  perverted  by 
coercion.  We  have  seen  how  the  conduct  of  eminent  persons, 
rulers  of  the  people,  is  obnoxious  to  these  circumstances ; we  come 
now  to  consider  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

“ But  now,  it  seems,  some  unseen  monster  lays 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will, 

Wrenching  it  backward  into  his,  and  spoils 
My  bliss  in  being ; and  it  was  not  great.” 

We  will  adopt  the  poetical  so  far  as  the  condensation  and 
terseness  of  expression  represents  the  condition,  but  decline  to 
accept  the  figurative  interpretation.  AY  e recognise  that  the  patient 
is,  according  to  transatlantic  phraseology,  “in  a difficulty,”  from 
which  she  cannot  extricate  herself.  We  must  next  inquire  how  far 
the  representation  of  this  condition  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
practice. 

Case  I. — A gentleman  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  gouty  diathesis, 
suffered  from  dyspepsia  attended  with  excessive  flatulence,  palpita- 
tion, and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart.  lie  had  been  engaged  many 
years  in  a large  manufacturing  business,  and  was  of  stout  build, 
but  active  habits,  “ bearded  like  a pard,”  but  of  exceedingly  sensitive 
temperament.  His  symptoms  being  in  excess  of  the  apparent  phy- 
sical cause,  I inquired  whether  he  had  had  any  cause  of  anxiety, 
which  question  he  evaded.  On  Monday,  the  29th  November,  I 
received  an  urgent  summons  to  see  him,  and  found  him  walkiug 
about  the  room,  muttering  to  himself,  and  apparently  unconscious. 
1 learned  that  the  Wednesday  before  he  had  received  a letter  which 
greatly  annoyed  him,  and  he  became  much  depressed  in  spirits.  On 
the  Saturday  he  suffered  much  from  want  of  breath,  and  the  next 
day  from  violent  retching.  On  the  Monday  following,  the  day  he 
sent  for  me,  he  was  most  anxious  to  answer  the  letter,  but  too 
unwell  to  finish  it.  He  left  the  room,  and  his  wife  following  him 
upstairs  found  him  groping  about,  apparently  not  knowing  what  he 
was  doing,  and  she  was  only  just  in  time  to  save  a sudden  fall.  He 
looked  wildly  about  and  talked  incoherently.  As  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  the  case,  I requested 
one  of  the  family  to  write  to  the  relative  with  whom  the  difference 
lay,  to  ask  him  to  call  on  me  without  delay.  He  very  properly 
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came  immediately.  I declined  to  enter  into  any  particulars,  but 
said,  that  not  only  the  health  but  the  life  of  the  patient  was  at 
stake,  and  that  if  anything  happened,  the  responsibility  would  lie 
with  those  who  refused  or  neglected  to  settle  the  existing  difference. 
This  led  to  some  temporary  arrangement,  and  the  patient  was 
partially  relieved,  he  became  more  composed,  but  was  weak  and 
depressed  on  the  following  days.  On  Thursday  gout  appeared,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  refused  to  take  his  usual  meals.  On 
Triday  he  took  two  or  three  glasses  of  champagne  with  a friend, 
after  which  he  appeared  to  be  quite  giddy  and  begged  to  be  taken 
to  bed.  He  became  gradually  worse  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday 
began  to  be  unconscious,  his  limbs  became  quite  rigid,  he  was 
bedewed  with  profuse  perspiration,  and  apparently  in  pain.  He 
also  suffered  from  distressing  hiccough  which  lasted  nearly  seven 
days.  He  remained  unconscious  for  about  five  days,  during  which 
time  he  lay  like  a log,  with  all  the  dead  weight  of  an  inanimate 
object ; swallowing  and  the  other  functions  of  life  were  performed 
automatically.  On  the  Thursday  morning  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“ I have  the  cramp,”  and  recovered  consciousness.  During  this  period 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  fixed,  but  neither  dilated  nor  contracted ; 
he  frequently  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  apparently  to  indicate  that 
he  wanted  nourishment,  but  he  said  afterwards  that  he  did  so 
unconsciously  and  was  not  sensible  of  anything  that  was  done  for 
him,  neither  could  he  be  roused  to  consciousness.  I felt  at  times 
very  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  pass  into  the  profound  insensi- 
bility of  apoplexy.  In  a woman  this  state  would  have  been  termed 
hysterical  coma. 

* The  matter  in  dispute  in  this  case  was  not  of  great  moment. 
His  wife  said  that  he  would  not  concede  the  point  in  question, 
because  lie  considered  it  to  be  his  right ; in  other  words,  he  would  not 
sacrifice  principle  to  expediency.  Thus  the  abstract  explanation  of 
this  case  may  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  first  principles 
causing  psychical  depression,  to  which  irritation  was  added  in  the 
form  of  continued  opposition.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the 
removal  of  the  irritating  and  depressing  causes  the  patient  recovered 
a better  and  stronger  condition  of  health  than  he  had  enjoyed  for 
some  time. 

Case  II. — A lady,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  considerable 
haemorrhage  eight  days  after  her  confinement,  and  she  continued  weak 
and  out  of  health  for  several  months ; she  attributed  her  ill  health 
and  want  of  tone  to  fright  and  terror  on  having  been  pursued  by  a 
rough  fellow  in  the  street  seven  or  eight  years  before.  Hie  subse- 
quent illness  and  death  of  her  mother  had  been  a cause  of  much 
anxiety  and  grief  to  her.  She  had  consulted  Scanzoni,  whose  first 
remark  was,  “ This  young  lady  has  had  some  severe  shock  to  her 
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nervous  system”  She  was  a person  of  cultivated  mind,  sound  sense, 
and  excellent  judgment,  and  herself  frequently  deprecated  her 
nervous  condition.  On  one  occasion  she  said,  I am  quite  aware 
that  it  is  a want  of  physical  strength  which  prevents  my  having  the 
perfect  control  over  myself  which  1 ought  to  have,  and  do  possess  at 
other  times.”  On  another  occasion  when  I ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her  because  she  fretted,  she  replied,  “ Do  you  not  see  that 
I only  fret  because  I am  not  well ; if  you,  as  my  doctor,  will  enable 
me  to  regain  strength,  I shall  no  longer  fret.”  Her  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  want  of  support  were  at  times  very  great,  and  I told 
her  that  in  order  to  get  well  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  culti- 
vate the  self-reliance  which  she  had  lost.  She  saw'  the  truth  of  the 
remark  and  acted  upon  it;  moreover,  she  afterwards  thanked  me  for 
my  advice.  But  from  time  to  time  she  continued  to  ask  for  medical 
assistance  to  improve  her  physical  powder,  as  a necessary  step  toward 
the  recovery  of  her  moral  tone.  This  case  I regard  as  essentially 
psychical  or  emotional,  the  paresis  of  fright  having  impaired  her 
nerve  centres,  and  lowered  both  physical  and  moral  tone  as  w'ell  as 
that  of  will  and  determination,  and  this  in  a person  of  naturally 
sound  endow'mcnt. 

Case  III. — Mrs. , aged  sixty,  married,  but  without  family, 

has  suffered  from  hysteria  for  forty-four  years,  during  which  time 
she  has  had  much  ill  health.  She  says  that  she  is  often  surprised 
at  herself,  because  she  feels  at  one  time  so  different  a creature  from 
what  she  is  at  another.  She  does  not  wonder  that  others  do  not 
understand  her,  because  she  does  not  understand  herself.  Some- 
times in  the  morning  she  is  unable  to  walk,  or  bear  the  slightest 
sound  or  movement,  and  in  the  evening  she  feels  comparatively  well, 
the  disability  having  passed  away.  On  one  occasion  when  under- 
going a minor  operation  on  the  uterus,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
tons  et  origo  malorum,  she  began  to  speak  French,  which  she  often 
did  wdien  under  the  influence  of  hysteria.  She  could  not  control 
herself  or  prevent  it,  and  what  was  remarkable  she  could  not  speak 
half  so  fluently  in  that  language  at  another  time.  This  case  may 
be  regarded  as  one  in  which  the  peculiar  form  of  neurosis,  com- 
monly designated  hysteria,  but  which  I do  not  know  how  better  to 
describe  than  as  emotional  neurosis  or  susceptibility,  was  indigenous. 
It  first  manifested  itself  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  recurred  at 
frequent  intervals  up  to  that  of  sixty.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  her 
existence.  This  case  brings  to  an  issue  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  this  disease  in  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation.  The  patient 
suffered  from  both  of  these  in  conjunction  with  hysteria,  but  w’ere 
they  cause  and  effect?  They  may  have  induced  it,  did  they  pro- 
duce it  ? Is  uterine  irritation  the  cause,  or  is  hysteria  produced 
by  various  forms  of  irritation  acting  on  a susceptible  condition  ? 
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We  know  that  at  certain  ages  there  is  an  erethism  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  precise  molecular  condition  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained.  It  has  been  said  “ mulier  propter  uterum,”  why 
not  mulier  propter  hysteriam?  If  men  become  at  times  hyste- 
rical, is  it  not  because  they  possess  a susceptibility  of  nervous 
system  which  is  allied  to  the  feminine?  Treating  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  late  Dr.  Addision  said,  “ Hysteria,  is  the  result  of 
uterine  irritation,  but  I cannot  explain  the  modus  operandi .”  This 
implies  weakness  of  argument.  I think  we  have  a right  to  demand 
from  the  advocates  ot  this  hypothesis  as  complete  an  anatomical 
explanation  as  that  which  Mr.  Hilton  has  given  of  pain  in  the 
shoulder  indicating  hepatic  disturbance,  but  I venture  to  think 
that  this  explanation  will  never  be  forthcoming,  but  “like  the 
untimely  fruit  of  a woman,  it  will  not  see  the  sun/"’  In  the  mean- 
while there  is  much  collateral  experience  which  tends  to  disprove  it. 
I called  the  other  day  to  see  an  old  lady,  eighty  years  of  age,  who 
was  suffering  from  gout,  and  her  servant  told  me  that  her  mistress 
had  been  quite  low  and  hysterical.  It  is  rather  out  of  date  to  look 
out  for  uterine  irritation  in  a great-grandmother ! A lady  whose 
husband  is  abroad  suffers  from  attacks  of  vomiting  and  the  paroxysm 
commonly  designated  hysteria.  “ I know  you  will  laugh  at  me,” 
she  said  the  other  day,  “ the  mail  is  in,  and  there  is  no  letter  for  me.” 
Another,  expecting  her  son  home  from  a long  voyage,  became  agitated 
and  hysterical  at  hearing  of  frequent  shipwrecks,  but  the  uterus  was 
not  at  fault.  In  the  case  more  particularly  under  consideration  the 
attack  came  on  whilst  undergoing  some  operation  on  the  uterus. 
Howr  many  different  operations  are  performed  upon  both  uterus  and 
ovaries  without  the  production  of  this  bugbear  ? I am  not  aware 
that  hysteria  is  an  attribute  of  prostitutes,  or  of  vicious  persons 
generally,  but  there  seems  to  be  a rather  prurient  taste  for  a suppo- 
sititious morbid  anatomy  of  these  cases  with  some  persons.  Again, 
by  the  report  of  this  patient,  the  attack  came  on  frequently  in 
the  morning  and  subsided  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  investi- 
gation I was  generally  able  to  trace  it  to  some  excitement  or  over 
fatigue,  which  afforded  a very  reasonable  explanation.  But  uterine 
irritation  does  not  come  on  and  go  off  like  a thunderstorm.  The 
treatment  consisted,  not  in  attention  to  the  uterus,  but  in  promoting 
rest,  and  the  absence  of  exciting  circumstances.  Iron  as  a tonic 
was  also  of  great  service.  I submit  that  these  three  cases  were  treated 
successfully  upon  sound  principles,  and  were  relieved  not  by  accident, 
but  by  design,  and  these  particulars  are  published  with  the  consent  of 
those  patients. 

Hysteria,  then,  is  a pseudonym  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  disease 
from  the  womb,  and  a false  metonym  so  far  as  it  assumes  or  pre- 
tends that  uterine  disease  is  the  type  of  disorder  from  which  it 
arises.  It  is  a disordered  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which 
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lias  two  essential  features,  1,  a condition  of  depression,  and 
2,  emotional  susceptibility.  This  may  be  caused  in  the  first 
instance  by  shock  or  emotion;  it  may  be  induced  by  depressing 
physical  influence,  as  fatigue;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  the  joint 
effect  of  both.  But  depressed  nerve  power  and  emotional  suscepti- 
bility do  not  suffice  to  produce  all  the  symptoms  which  are  included 
in  the  state.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  generally  some  source  of 
irritation.  Irritation  alone,  or  depression  alone,  does  not  suffice  to  pro- 
duce the  state,  but  a combination  of  the  two  is  necessary.  One  reason 
why  treatment  has  so  often  proved  ineffectual,  is  that  both  these  causes 
must  be  removed  in  due  order  to  make  it  effectual,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  must  be  carefully  made  out  before  this  can  be 
done  properly.  Another  bar  to  success  has  been  that  not  only  has 
the  condition  not  been  rightly  understood,  but  it  has  been  altogether 
misinterpreted.  A third  reason  is,  that  the  actual  condition  as  the 
effect  of  the  causes  which  really  produce  it  has  hitherto  been  very 
imperfectly  investigated.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider  not 
only  the  condition  of  paresis,  which  is  an  essential  element,  but  also 
the  great  susceptibility  of  that  state  to  irritation,  from  the  various 
causes  which  act  upon  it ; whence  the  protean  character  of  hysteria. 

The  general  effects  of  shock  upon  the  system  have  at  all  times 
been  evident,  the  precise  results  are  even  now  far  from  palpable. 
The  state  of  collapse  clearly  indicates  the  suspension  of  some 
faculties  and  functions  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  the  interruption 
and  cessation  of  the  power  which  appertains  to  them  and  regulates 
them.  Some  molecular  change  disturbing  integrity  of  structure  is, 
no  doubt,  the  direct  effect  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  shock.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  impaired  power  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  recognised  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  this  remark 
applies  with  even  more  force  to  moral  shock.  In  both  instances, 
there  is  loss  of  power,  and,  what  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
the  recovery  of  power  thus  lost  is  not  immediate  but  deferred  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period  of  time. 

The  contingent  effect  of  moral  shock  is  to  cause  more  or  less 
physical  disability ; on  the  other  hand,  a low  condition  of  physical 
power  tends  also  to  produce  susceptibility  to  emotional  influences. 
Patients  so  affected  are  no  longer  upheld  by  strength,  energy,  and 
that  vigour  of  will  which  is  closely  associated  with  a sound  state  of 
health,  but  kept  prostrate  by  listlessness,  irresolution,  and  indecision, 
subject  to  all  the  evils  attendant  on  sluggish  action  and  atonic 
function.  Exercise  brings  fatigue  instead  of  strength,  and  slight 
exertion  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  because  the  stock  of  nerve  power 
is  low  and  imperfectly  renewed,  consequently  there  is  no  reaction. 

1.  This  condition  of  exhaustion,  though  in  itself  indolent , i.e., 
not  suffering,  is  highly  susceptible  of  irritation,  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from, 


2.  The  causes  of  irritation  which  act  upon  it. 

Patients  so  affected  are  not  always  in  pain,  but  pain  is  readily 
produced;  the  sense  and  appreciation  of  pain  are  also  heightened. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  on  the  part  of  the  sensor  nerves 
a general  condition  of  hyperaesthesia,  cutaneous  or  other,  as  conse- 
quent on  this  state  of  things,  whether  it  assume  the  form  of  pseudo- 
peritonitis, inguino-cutaneous  or  submammary  pain,  head-ache,  or 
chest-ache ; without  the  necessity  of  imputing  a desire  to  exaggerate 
painful  sensations.  Neither  is  it  fictitious  because  the  sense  of  pain  is 
superseded  by  diverting  the  attention,  or  by  instituting  some  deci- 
sive action  or  other.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  motor  nerves 
should  be  correspondingly  affected,  that  dragging  of  the  limbs, 
akinesia  from  paresis,  should  be  associated  with  various  forms  of 
disordered  motility,  spasm,  palpitation,  &c.,  without  any  occasion  to 
impute  a morbid  craving  for  sympathy.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
if  inattention  to  the  wants  of  the  bladder,  coupled  with  the 
copious  secretion  of  urine  which  attends  emotions  affecting  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  kidney,  should  cause  over- distension  of  the 
bladder  and  inability  to  evacuate  its  contents,  but  we  need  not  pre- 
suppose prurient  motives.  In  short,  that  various  forms  of  irri- 
tation should  be  set  up  by  various  causes,  mental  and  moral,  as 
well  as  physical.  Reflex  paralysis,  or  rather  paresis,  is  a depressed 
condition,  a low  state  or  ebb  of  nerve  power  acted  on  by  some 
source  of  irritation;  it  may  be  produced  by  physical  or  moral  causes; 
and  the  source  of  irritation  may  be  physical,  scybala  for  instance ; 
or  moral,  in  the  case  of  worry.  The  right  indications  for  treatment 
are  to  remove  the  cause  of  irritation  and  raise  power  above  the 
condition  of  susceptibility  to  irritation ; in  the  moral  case,  this  is 
most  effectually  done  by  improving  volition  and  restoring  the  power 
of  the  will.  The  causes  producing  this  state  are  not  single,  be  it 
observed,  but  compound ; depression  alone,  or  irritation  alone,  wall 
not  suffice  to  produce  it,  but  the  joint  effect  of  these  two  is  necessary ; 
and  for  the  cause  of  irritation  to  be  able  to  act,  there  must  be  the 
susceptible  condition  on  which  it  can  act.  Not  only  have  these 
symptoms  not  been  sufficiently  investigated  from  this  point  of  view, 
but  there  is  also  a difficulty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  rude 
health  rightly  to  estimate  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  “ I am 
afraid/'  said  a lady  to  me  the  other  day,  “ that  being  in  strong 
health  myself,  I cannot  properly  estimate  my  sister's  condition  of 
weakness  and  ill  health.”  And  there  was  much  truth  in  the  remark. 
Neither  could  she  understand  the  length  of  time  that  some  of  these 
cases  take  to  recover.  “ I am  quite  sure,”  she  said  on  another 
occasion,  “ that  my  sister  has  had  time  enough  now,  and  that  she 
could  do  more  if  she  liked;”  and  so  she  went  on  teazing  the  invalid 
and  urging  her  to  do  more  than  she  had  the  power  to  accomplish, 
and  thus,  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  perpetually  marring 


and  deferring  her  amendment.  There  is  a marked  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  mere  state  of  inertia  which  requires  to  be 
roused  to  action,  and  the  condition  of  ill  health  and  low  power 
which  is  incapable  of  much  exertion.  It  also  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  indolent  state  with  reference  to  the  susceptible  condi- 
tion which  appertains  to  it  and  is  contingent  upon  it.  . There  is  the 
greatest  possible  difference  between  the  dormant  and  quiescent  stage 
of  neurosis,  with  its  liability  to  provocation  from  irritating  causes, 
and  the  state  of  excitement  which  ensues  when  that  liability  has 
been  called  into  play.  There  is  no  more  apparent  relation  between 
the  two  than  between  the  mere  physical  appearance  of  gun-cotton 
and  its  explosive  properties.  In  the  case  of  epilepsy  this  liability 
has  been  termed,  by  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds,  “ a readiness  to  take  on 
perverted  action.-”  ” The  perverted  action  of  epilepsy,  the  hysterical 
paroxysm,  the  “ mad  spinal  cord”  of  Mr.  Paget,  are  all  marked  in- 
stances of  the  excited  or  active  stage  of  neurosis.  So  in  the  case  of 
pain,  the  indolent  stage  is  not  one  of  actual  pain,  but  simply  of 
liability  and  susceptibility  of  pain,  and  the  amount  of  pain  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  trilling  causes  which  provoke  it,  but  rather  by 
the  exalted  sensibility  of  the  patient ; the  degree  of  pain  by  the 
appreciation  of  it;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  create  this  susceptibility  to  pain,  tend  to  lessen 
rather  than  increase  the  power  to  bear  it. 

The  susceptibility  to  pain  induced  by  emotional  neurosis  is  a fact 
of  great  importance,  which  is  not  only  not  generally  recognised  but 
frequently  ignored.  Recently  I attended  a lady  in  her  confinement 
whose  pain  was  literally  anguish.  She  said  that  for  the  last  two 
months  of  her  pregnancy  she  had  not  a single  night's  rest,  in  con- 
sequence of  pain  which  compelled  her  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the 
room.  She  attributed  the  pain,  which  did  not  recur  after  delivery, 
and  which  she  had  not  suffered  on  former  occasions,  to  having  been 
“ upset”  by  the  discovery  of  the  pregnancy  of  a confidential  servant. 
She  was  a cheerful,  good-tempered  person,  wholly  free  from  any 
tendency  to  make  frequent  or  exaggerated  complaints.  But  the 
evil  did  not  end  here — her  baby,  otherwise  healthy,  was  exceedingly 
irritable  and  restless,  at  night  especially ; this  condition  was  relieved 
by  small  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

“We  know  not  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that 
is  with  child.”  But  I regard  the  above  as  a very  remarkable 
pathological  fact,  especially  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
emotions  in  the  vaso-motory  system.  This  is  not  the  only  instance 
1 have  met  with.  Similar  irritability  even  to  a greater  extent,  and 
continuing  to  the  seventh  year,  was  remarkable  in  a boy  otherwise 
healthy,  whose  mother  had  great  anxiety  during  her  pregnacy  with 
him  in  consequence  of  the  illness  and  death  of  one  of  her  children  ; 
more  than  this,  the  mother  suppressed  her  feelings  and  did  not  give 
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them  expression,  and  the  boy  in  question  has  a difficulty  in  articu- 
lation, and  speaks  to  this  day  a lingo  of  his  own.  His  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  talk  quite  plain ; those  younger  than  himself 
have  followed  his  peculiarity  of  both  speech  and  dialect. 

The  hypochondriac  may  be  regarded  as  the  “ mauvais  sujet  ” of 
medical  practice,  but  his  confessions,  quoted  above  from  a reliable 
source,  give  a picture  of  acute  suffering  which  few  would  be  so  bold 
or  so  unfeeling  as  to  call  in  question.  He  is  not  altogether  a 
grumbler  or  a complainer,  he  regards  his  illness  in  the  light  of  an 
affliction.  Moreover  he  fully  and  highly  appreciates  the  ministra- 
tions of  a kind  and  skilful  physician.  But  he  denounces  in  language 
of  no  mean  severity  the  conduct  of  others.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  patience  of  Job,  and  he  points  out  a similarity  between  the 
intensity  of  his  own  sufferings  and  the  aggravation  of  those  of  his 
great  prototype,  in  that  both  were  caused  by  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  came  to  see  him  under  the  plea  of  affording  relief,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  aggravate  his  complaint.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  friends  of  Job,  his  comforters  as 
they  are  ironically  and  proverbially  styled,  did  not  scruple  per- 
sistently to  point  out  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of  his  own 
faults  and  wickedness,  and  we  all  remember  that  in  the  end  Job  was 
justified,  and  his  officious  monitors  reproved. 

But  the  “ opprobium  ” of  medicine  is  that  “mauvaise  sujette  ” 
the  hysterical  patient,  for  her  sufferings  there  is  no  consideration, 
or  toleration,  they  are  hardly  even  listened  to.  She  may  crave  for 
sympathy,  but  she  does  not  get  it. 

More  than  this,  another  recent  lecture  in  the  ' British  Medical 
Journal’  represents  hysteria  as  the  temper-disease,  thus  identifying  it 
with  ill-temper  as  a vice  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Loss  of  temper 
is  undoubtedly  one  form  of  the  loss  of  moral  control  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  morbid  condition  under  con- 
sideration. But  the  causes  of  provocation,  and  the  provoking 
persons,  where  are  they  ? As  has  been  remarked,  they  do  not 
appear,  or  take  good  care  to  keep  out  of  sight.  But  it  may  be  said 
such  patients  ought  to  submit  to  proper  authority.  Legitimate 
authority  does  not  oppress.  It  would  seem  that  medical  opinion  has 
tended  too  much  in  the  direction  of  hastily  jumping  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  patient  is  in  the  wrong,  instead  of  being  only  at  fault, 
and  has  accordingly  been  more  prodigal  of  censure  than  active  to  give 
relief. 

“ We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle, 

And  grin  at  another’s  shame,” 

but  do  little  to  mend  the  matter.  It  has  at  times  been  almost  for- 
gotten that  our  province  is  to  heal  and  not  to  judge.  If  defective 
temper  or  loss  of  control  be  the  result  of  depressed  morale,  they  are 
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not  necessarily  wilful  or  intentional ; but  errors  requiring  to  be 
amended  and  corrected,  not  increased  by  unsuitable  treatment. 
Shades  of  Pinel  and  Conolly  ! Are  the  more  grave  evils  of  unsound 
psychical  condition  alone  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  relief,  and  the 
minor  ones  aggravated  by  unscientific  mismanagement  ? It  would 
almost  appear  that  on  this  subject  the  morale  of  the  profession  has 
suffered  at  times  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  patient.  Relief  to 
human  suffering  in  any  form,  and  not  petty  carping  at  its  attendant 
weaknesses,  is  surely  the  ultimate  object  of  the  healing  art,  and  a 
higher  aim  than  the  scientific  acquisition  of  facts.  It  has  been  too 
much  the  tendency  of  modern  times  to  exalt  pathology  unduly  over 
therapeutics.  Pathology  is  after  all  only  the  means  to  the  end.  Not 
the  pathologist,  but 

“ The  wise  physician  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.” 

With  regard  to  the  patient,  no  doubt  latent  energies  require  to  be 
roused,  a low  state  of  nerve  power  to  be  recruited,  courage  and 
energy  to  be  substituted  for  timid  disinclination;  all  this  may 
be  done  firmly  and  effectually,  kindly  but  without  harshness  and 
severity. 

But  we  must  not  altogether  forget  the  young  lady  who,  having 
lain  eight  years  in  bed,  became  quite  well  in  three  months. 
Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  her  case  was  genuine,  but 
not  rightly  apprehended  by  her  medical  attendants,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  not  only  the  disappointment  but  the  irritation 
caused  by  unsuccessful  treatment.  Petty  worry,  long  continued,  is 
capable  of  becoming  almost  malignant  in  its  effects,  and  the  sense 
of  helplessness  which  she  was  very  liable  to  feel,  which  has  been  so 
wrongly  interpreted  into  a desire  to  attract  sympathy,  must  have 
been  frequently  sadly  increased  by  the  absence  of  sound  opinion. 
I cannot  imagine  anything  much  more  aggravating  than  for  a 
patient  who  is  simply  conscious  of  illness  and  pain  to  be  visited  by 
a succession  of  medical  men  who  ignore  her  complaint.  Their 
manner  must  show  to  some  extent  the  tenor  of  their  opinion. 
A lady,  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  several 
children,  is  at  the  present  time  under  my  care.  She  has  been  the 
round  of  the  metropolitan  physicians,  and  her  report  is  “ that  none 
of  them  said  much  to  her,  no  one  did  her  any  good,  and  that  after 
a time  they  all  appeared  as  if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her It 
would  be  difficult  to  invent  a greater  satire  on  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  a complaining  and  suffering  patient. 

It  has  been  asserted  erroneously  that  I advocate  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  with  pity ; it  is  rather  with  the  “ little  help  that  is  worth 
a deal  of  pity.”  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  much  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  a case  is  regarded  and  the  con- 
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struction  and  interpretation  that  is  put  upon  it.  Although  the 
explanation  here  offered  is  extremely  simple,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  arrive  at  it,  but  the  difficulty  lay,  not  so  much  in  the  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  the  subject  as  in  the  extrinsic  difficulty  arising  from  the 
mass  of,  shall  I say,  prejudice  and  error  with  which  it  was  enveloped. 
The  main  difference  in  the  plan  pursued  from  that  of  ordinary 
practice  consists  in  this,  that  I regard  the  complaint  of  the  patient 
as  valid,  and  not  as  the  idle  tale  which  it  is  usually  considered  to 
be,  and  so  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  belief.  Thus,  instead  of 
fancifulness,  wilfulness,  and  obstinacy,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  patient  endurance  is  a frequent  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
case.  I have  not  found  these  objectionable  qualities  where  they  were 
reputed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  I have  found  them  in 
the  persistent  refusal  to  take  a rational  view  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  prejudiced  mind.  In  other  words,  not  in  the  hysterical  (?) 
patient,  but  in  the  hysterical  hypothesis. 

Women  are  not  only  mortal,  but  have  many  mortal  imperfections; 
they  are  naturally  subordinate  to  man,  and  have  less  independent 
self-reliance.  When  not  supported  by  high  principles  they  more 
easily  become  desperate.  The  condition  of  irritated  neurosis  may  be 
developed  in  them  to  any  extent.  The  more  reason  why  they 
should  be  treated  justly  and  reasonably,  which  they  frequently  are 
not.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  I seek  to  justify  or  excuse  the 
alterations  of  conduct  and  deviations  from  moral  rectitude  which 
ensue  under  such  circumstances  because  I endeavour  to  explain 
them.  The  main  point  of  which  I desire  to  secure  recognition  is, 
that  the  imperfections  of  character  and  conduct  which,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  form  one  phase  of  this  morbid  condition,  are  not  intentional 
or  primary  so  much  as  induced  by  the  operation  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  as  it  were  secondary.  To  speak  physiologically,  they 
are  not  the  product  of  volition,  but  of  excito-motory  action.  But 
whether  the  result  of  deliberate  intention,  or  provocative  irrita- 
tion, they  alike  require  treatment ; medical  relief,  not  judicial 
condemnation. 

Least  of  all  should  it  be  an  attribute  of  the  medical  profession  that 
it  not  only  neglects  to  relieve  but  casts  unjust  imputations  on  those 
who  seek  its  aid.  I desire  not  only  to  remove  unworthy  and  unjust 
reproach  from  the  softer  sex,  but  also  from  the  harder  materials  of  my 
own.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  class  of  case  requires 
a clearer  perception,  more  sound  reason  and  judgment,  and  better 
feeling,  but  also  the  aid  of  the  higher  immaterial  principles  which 
so  greatly  influence  our  material  or  physical  condition.  I desire 
simply  to  see  the  physician  approach  his  patient  not  to  aggravate 
her  distress,  but  to  bring  relief ; not  to  reproach,  but  to  give  con- 
fidence ; and,  remembering  that  speech,  especially  as  regards  words 
of  comfort,  is  silvern,  and  that  silence,  especially  that  which  covers 
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a reproach,  is  golden,  to  hear  him  utter,  not  the 
phrases  of  uncertain  hypothesis,  but  the  clear  opinion 
ledge  and  experience;  not  in  a “spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
a strong  mind,”  like  the  chief 

“ Whose  voice  was  heard  around 
Loud  as  a trumpet,  with  a silver  sound.”  ' 
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of  know- 
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